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cried  Hal.  “No."  groaned  old  Dunlap.  "Let  go 


reiterated  Hal.  A  moaning  was  the 
Bracing  himself,  Hal  raised  one  foot,  and  with  his  heel  stamped  heavily 
on  the  miser’s  knuckles.  There  came  a  wild  scream. 
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STAND  BY  THE  MACHINE 
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By  EX-FIRE  CHIEF  WARDEN 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  BRAVE  DEED. 

“Strike  that  dog  again  if  you  dare!”  and  the  speaker’s  eyes 
flashed  out  a  look  of  indignation. 

“I’ll  do  as  1  please  about  that,”  was  the  angry  reply.  “I’ll 
chastise  my  dog  whenever  I  please.” 

“No  you  won’t,”  sturdily  said  £he  first  speaker;  “leastways 
not  while  I’m  around.” 

“Come  here,  Snap.” 

“Stay  where  you  are,  Snap,”  and  the  dog  in  question  who, 
at  the  sound  of  his  master’s  voice  had  arisen,  fell  cowering 
at  the  heels  of  his  protector. 

“Git  out  of  my  way,  you  -  loafer!”  and  Edward  Dixon, 

the  speaker,  dashed  quickly  forward,  struck  his  opponent  an 
unlooked-for  blow  with  a  heavy  stick  he  held  in  his  hands, 
then  delivered  Snap  a  heavy  blow,  which  caused  the  poor  dog 
to  piteously  howl  with  pain. 

Enraged  at  the  application  of  the  dirty  epithet  that  fell 
from  Edward  Dixon’s  lips,  the  blow,  his  brutality  to  the  dog, 
Hal  Howard,  although  two  years  the  junior  of  his  opponent 
and  smaller  in  size,  hesitated  but  an  instant;  then,  like  a 
young  tornado,  rpshed  upon  him,  wrenched  the  club  from  his 
hands  and  sent  it  whirling  up  the  street. 

Dixon  had  plenty  of  courage  of  that  low  type  which  always 
comes  valiantly  forth  when  the  possessor  thinks  victory  sure, 
and,  as  he  thought  Hal  Howai'd  was  no  match  for  him,  he  im¬ 
mediately  put  Hmself  in  fighting  attitude,  and  again  apply¬ 
ing  some  dirty  language  to  his  opponent,  he  struck  at  Hal, 
who  easily  parried  the  blow,  and  returned  it  by  a  straight- 
from-the-shoulder,  which  landed  plumply  on  Dixon’s  pro¬ 
boscis  and  sent  him  to  the  earth. 

Cursing  like  a  corsair,  Dixon  picked  himself  up  and  rushed 
madly,  blindly  at  Hal,  who,  coolly  awaiting  the  onslaught,  was 
prepared  for  it,  and  immediately  played  in  the  one — two — 
three  style  in  various  parts  of  his  antagonist’s  physiognomy 
in  such  a  forcible  manner  that  he  again  went  to  eai'th. 

A  large  mastiff  belonging  to  Hal  exhibited  much  uneasi¬ 
ness,  and  but  for  his  master’s  continual  commands  of  “Grit, 
be  quiet,”  would  have  taken  hold  of  Dixon. 

Once  more,  when  on  his  feet,  Dixon  went  for  Hal,  with  the 
same  result  as  in  the  two  preceding  rounds. 

Evidently  satisfied  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  his  maltreated  dog,  murmuring  threats  of  dire  ven¬ 
geance,  cursing  and  alternately  moaning  with  pain,  with  his 
eye-  in  an  incipient  state  of  mourning,  Edward  Dixon  picked 
himself  up  and  slunk  sneakingly  away,  amid  the  jeers  of  the 
crowd  that  had  congregated,  leaving  Hal  in  undisputed  pos- 
se-  «ion  of  the  field. 

Comments  like  these  escaped  the  lips  of  some  of  the  crowd 
wr.o  had  witnessed  the  fight. 

“Served  Dixon  right!” 

“Hal  did  a  good  thing  in  thrashing  the  fellow.” 

“Jcwhitaker!  but  won’t  Judge  Dixon  rave  when  he  finds 


that  one  of  the  canaille,  as  ho  is  pleased  to  call  us  common 
people,  has  walloped  a  member  of  his  aristocratic  family!” 

During  these  remarks  Hal  Howard  picked  up  the  coat  he 
had  dropped  in  the  early  part  of  the  fi'ay,  put  it  on,  then 
calling  Grit  and  Snap  to  follow,  passed  up  the  main  street  of 
Roxbury  and  out  into  the  open  country. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  our  characters. 

Henry  Dixon  had  once  been  the  county  judge,  hence  he  was 
poken  of  as  Judge  Dixon. 

He  was  a  proud,  overbearing  man,  who  considered  him- 
elf  far  above  ordinary  mortals,  and  deigned  to  speak  to  none 
but  aristocrats  who  were  thoroughbred. 

His  wife,  too,  was  possessed  by  the  same  feelings;  hence  it 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  Edward,  their  son  and  only 
child,  should  be  inoculated  with  the  same  ideas. 

Made  the  pet  and  idol  of  both,  Edward  grew  up  a  wild, 
harum-scarum  youth,  and  once  or  twice  "had  gotten  into 
scrapes  which,  entered  into  by  a  lad  with  a  less  rich  and  in¬ 
fluential  father,  would  have  had  a  very  serious  ending. 

Having  plenty  of  money,  he  adways  had  a  host  of  friends, 
or  at  least  those  who  professed  to  be  such.  Finally  he  began 
to  be  known  as  a  hard  drinker. 

Once  his  father  met  him  on  the  street  in  an  intoxicated 
condition. 

He  strove  to  get  him  home,  which  enraged  Edward  so 
much,  as  he  pei-sisted  in  his  endeavors,  that  he  poured  the 
most  filthy  abuse  on  his  father’s  head  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  his  cronies. 

Blinded  by  his  idolatrous  love  for  the  lad,  and  cowering 
weak-mindedly  before  his  son’s  more  positive  nature,  Edward 
did  just  about  as  he  pleased,  the  judge  never  telling  the  out¬ 
side  world  of  the  misdeeds  of  his  son,  a^;  the  telling  would 
blemish  the  high  standard  of  respectability  which  he  had 
set  up. 

And  Hal  Howard? 

None  knew  who  or  what  he  was. 

Tn  person  he  was  stout  and  rugged,  rank,  open-faced,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  shock  of  curling  chestnut  hair,  which  looked 
as  though  it  had  not  lately  seen  the  comb. 

Candid  blue  eyes,  set  deep  in  his  head,  and  a  prominent 
square  chin,  denoting  much  strength  of  character. 

He  was  an  outcast,  a  waif,  and  his  dress  comnorted  well 
with  this  character,  for  his  napless  hat  allowed  his  curling 
hair  to  twine  its  waving  folds  from  under  the  edge,  and  half 
way  up  to  the  rent  and  battered  crown. 

His  coat  had  once  done  service  for  a  tall,  fullgrown  man. 
and  hung  in  loose  folds  about  his  more  slender  form,  and  fell 
nearly  to  his  heels. 

His  pants,  too,  were  much  too  large,  and  fitted  “too  much 
by  half.” 

After  reaching  the  open  country  he  walked  onward  at  a 
rapid  pace,  closely  followed  by  Grit  and  Snap,  the  New¬ 
foundland  he  had  rescued  from  the  brutal  owner,  Edward 
Dixon. 

Nearly  a  mile  he  traversed,  when  he  tuned  up  a  narrow 
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mond  was  seen  to  fall  to  the  floor,  unable  longer  to  with- 


lnne  leading  to  a  substantial-looking  farmhouse, tirTnar- 1  stand  th7 terrible'stYain  on  his  neiwous  system. 

still  nar  «  great  shout  of  joy— one  being  had  been  res 


reaching  which,  however,  he  turned  again  into  a 
rower  lane,  leading  to  the  bam  belonging  to  the  premises. 

He  entered  through  a  side  door,  closely  followed  by  his 
canine  companions. 

He  crossed  the  floor  to  where  a  ladder  stood,  leading  to 
the  floor  above. 

“Go  right  up,  Grit,  don’t  wait,”  said  Hal. 

The  mastiff  immediately  placed  his  forepaws  on  the  rounds 
of  the  ladder,  paused  a  moment,  and  then  quickly  and  lightly 
ran  up  it,  disappearing  a  moment  later  through  an  opening  in 
the  floor  at  the  ladder’s  top. 

“Now,  Snap/’  said  Hal,  gayly,  “you  try  it.”  And  he  placed 
the  dog’s  paw  on  the  ladder. 

Encouraged  by  his  kind  voice  and  having  the  example  of 
Grit  before  him,  Snap  made  a  venture.  He  went  success¬ 
fully  up  several  rounds,  then  slipped,  and  would  have  fallen 
had  not  Hal  caught  him. 

Discouraged  by  his  failure,  he  would  have  given  it  up  had 
not  Hal  insisted  that  he  should  perform  the  feat. 

He  tried  it  again  and  again,  and  finally,  with  Hal  close  be¬ 
hind  giving  him  support,  the  intelligent  Newfoundland  went 
the  entire  distance  without  a  slip. 

Here  Hal  had  a  room  fixed  up,  and  after  taking  the  dogs 
into  it,  he  vTent  dowm  the  ladder  and  to  the  farmhouse,  from 
which  he  returned  with  his  hands  full  of  food. 

By  this  time  the  short  twilight  of  the  autumn  night  had 
faded,  and  darkness  had  settled  down. 

After  arranging  a  comfortable  bed  for  the  dogs,  Hal  drew 
his  coat  more  closely  about  him,  for  the  nights  were  growing 
chilly,  and  settled  himself  for  slumber. 

An  hour — two — three — four — passed  by,  and  he  slumbered 
peacefully  on,  nothing  occurring  to  break  in  upon  his  sleep, 
until  suddenly  came  a  confused  sound  of  distant  cries  of 
alarm. 

Awakened  by  them,  he  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet. 

The  cries  were  continuous,  and  grewr  louder  and  louder. 
Presently  the  cry  of  “Fire!  fire!  fire!”  became  distinguish¬ 
able. 

Calling  to  Grit  to  follow,  leaving  the  Newfoundland  be¬ 
hind,  Hal  darted  to  the  outside  of  the  bam  and  saw  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  cry  in  a  great  lurid  light,  and  the  great 
flashing  tongues  of  flame  that  shot  up  high  toward  heaven 
in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

The  sight  was  enough,  and  toward  the  scene  of  the  fire  he 
ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 

As  he  neared  the  spot,  he  muttered: 

“It’s  Mr.  Raymond’s  house,  the  old  gentleman  what  some¬ 
times  gives  me  an  odd  job,  and  pays  well  for  it.  I  hope  he 
has  got  out  all  right.” 

As  he  dashed  up  to  the  scene  from  his  direction,  he  vil¬ 
lage  hook  and  ladder  company  approached  from  the  other, 
under  the  direction  of  Hal’s  antagonist  of  the  afternoon,  Ed¬ 
ward  Dixon,  who  through  his  father’s  influence  held  the  po¬ 
sition  of  assistant  foreman,  having  charge  at  the  time  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  the  foreman  himself. 

“Is  Mr.  Raymond  and  the  l’est  of  ’em  out  of  the  house?” 
breathlessly  asked  Hal  of  a  bystander. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “They  are  in  there - ” 

The  rest  of  the  reply  was  lost  on  Hal,  for  he  instantly 
darted  toward  the  truck  and  began  unshipping  one  of  the 
longest  ladders. 

Dixon,  seeing  him,  ordered  him  to  desist,  but  Hal  noticed 
him  not  in  the  least,  and  pursued  his  work. 

Just  then  a  cry  of  horror  escaped  the  lips  of  all  who  were 
watching  the  building,  which  was  being  fast  consumed  by 
the  devouring  element.  Hal  paused  and  turned  to  look. 

He  saw,  bent  far  out  of  one  of  the  upper  windows,  the  kind 
old  gentleman  who  had  frequently  been  his  benefactor,  his 
face,  lighted  up  by  the  flame  of  fire  which  completely  en¬ 
circled  the  window,  bearing  on  it  an  appealing  look  for  help, 
while  his  lips  moved,  but  the  roaring  and  crackling  of  the 
flames  drowned  the  sounds  that  issued  therefrom.  Someone 
had  burst  in  the  front  door,  and,  noticing  it  at  the  same  time, 
Hal  cried: 

“Go  in  the  building,  Grit;  rescue  some  one.” 

With  a  look  of  intelligence,  the  mastiff  darted  away  and 
disappeared  from  sight  through  the  open  door. 

Then,  knowing  there  was  no  time  to  spare,  Hal  turned 
again  to  the  ladder,  but  ere  he  could  do  aught  to  release  it, 
he  v/as  struck  heavily  on  the  head  and  sank  dowm.  uncon- 
»  geious. 

The  ladder  was  taken  from  the  truck  and  placed  against 
the  building,  even  as  with  a  wild,  despairing  cry  Mr.  Ray- 


Then  came  a  „ - 

cued — for,  dashing  out  through  the  door, 


came  Grit,  his  teeth 
nt  one  of  the  who 

had  fainted  from  fright,  and  dragging  her  behind  him. 

As  soon  as  she  was  cared  for,  Grit  bounded  to  where  he 
haH  left  his  matser,  and,  finding  him  lying  insensible  on  the 
ground,  a  whine  escaped  him,  and  with  his  tongue  he  lapped 

Whether  this  was  the  cause  or  not,  Hal  suddenly  regained 
his  consciousness,  and  instantly  sprang  to  his  teet. 

He  glanced  toward  the  building,  saw  the  erected  laddei  and 
heard  a  chorus  of  shouts  as  someone  mounted  it. 

Who  was  it? 

Edward  Dixon.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

But  halfwav  up,  frightened  by  the  dangers  ahead,  his  coui- 
age  oozed  out,  and  he  hastily  descended  amid  groans  and 
hisses  as  emphatic  as  the  shouts  of  admiration  that  had 
greeted  his  previous  show  of  bravery.  , 

Hal  saw  it  all,  and,  dashing  through  the  crowd,  who  gazed 
in  wonder  at  the  boy,  wrho,  with  the  bloody  head,  blushed 
them  aside,  and,  darting  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  began  as¬ 
cending,  only  stopping  to  command  Grit  to  again  enter 
through  the  door. 

Meanwhile  the  flames  had  spread  rapidly,  and  he  must  lit¬ 
erally  pass  through  them  to  reach  the  window’  at  which  he 
had  'seen  Mr.  Raymond.  But,  gathering  more  closely  the 
great  long  coat  about  him,  he  hurried  upwards.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  line  of  fire  through  which  he  must  pass,  a  si¬ 
lence  as  of  death  fell  on  the  watching  crowd,  and  with  bated 
breaths  they  awraited  the  issue. 

“He  has  passed  it.” 

“He  has  reached  the  window’.” 

“He  has  passed  through.” 

“He  is  out  of  sight.”  *  _ 

These  were  the  various  expressions  that  ran  thi'ough  the 
group  as  they  w’atched  Hal’s  progress. 

And  Hal? 

After  he  entered  the  room  he  gave  a  hasty  look  about  him, 
but  the  atmosphere  being  dense  writh  smoke,  at  first  he  saw 
not  Mr.  Raymond. 

He  stepped  forward — his  foot  struck  a  body — that  of  the 
person  he  w^as  looking  for. 

With  a  glad  cry,  he  bent  down  and  endeavored  to  rouse  the 
inanimate  man  by  shaking  him,  but  to  no  purpose. 

He  groped  his  w-ay  blindly  toward  the  washstand,  and,  seiz¬ 
ing  the  pitcher  of  w’atev  he  found  there,  he  dashed  it  all  upon 
the  unconscious  man. 

This,  too,  failed. 

He  went  to  the  window.  % 

The  w’hole  side  of  the  house  was  one  solid  sheet  of  flame, 
even  to  the  frame  of  the  window  through  wTh*ch  he  was  look¬ 
ing. 

There  was  no  way  of  escaping  there. 

He  darted  across  the  chamber  to  the  door  and  seized  the 
knob,  which  was  so  hot  as  to  again  blister  his  hands. 

A  sturdy  kick  demolished  the  door,  and  through  the  break 
and  across  the  burning  hall  he  dashed.  Another  door  was 
kicked  open,  and  he  entered  a  room  which  had  not  yet  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  flames,  but  whose  frightened  inmate  lay  in  a 
dead  faint  on  the  bed. 

Here  was  a  way  of  escape. 

He  darted  back  to  Mr.  Raymond’s  chamber,  went  to  the 
window’  and  shouted  to  them  to  take  ladders  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  conveying  the  same  request  in  dumb  show, 
which  happily  was  comprehended. 

Seizing  some  of  the  bedclothes  which  already  the  fire  had 
began  to  make  inroads  in,  he  stamped  out  the  flames;  spread¬ 
ing  them  on  the  floor  he  rolled  the  inanimate  old  man  up  in 
them  and  then  seizing  him  by  the  shoulders  dragged  him 
away  from  the  devouring  flames  which  began  to  dart  up 
through  the  floor  here  and  there.  The  hall  was  a  mass  of 
flames,  and  threatened  each  moment  to  fall.  But,  for  an  in¬ 
stant  he  hesitated,  then,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  to  avoid  re¬ 
spiring  while  crossing,  he  stepped  amid  the  flames  and 
through  the  burning  portals  of  the  opposite  room. 

“  1  hank  heaven,”  he  murmured,  and  the  respiration  was  sin¬ 
cere,  a. though  his  hair  had  been  burned  completely  from  his 
head,  and  lus  face  and  hands  puffed  up  with  great  blisters, 
causing  excruciating  pain. 

1  he  blankets  he  had  wound  around  Mr.  Raymond  had 
caught  fire,  and  those  he  now  tore  off  and  threw  the  burn¬ 
ing  remnants  into  the  hall. 
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Ke  went  to  the  window. 

The  ladder  wds  being:  placed. 

He  dragged  the  body  of  Mr.  Raymond  to  the  window,  and 
shortly  afterward  a  great,  strong-,  brawny  son  of  Erin,  amid 
enthusiastic  cheers,  received  the  body  on  his  shoulder  and 
slowly  descended  the  ladder. 

•  Again  he  ascended. 

Meanwhile  with  giant  strides  the  element  had  been  con¬ 
tinuously  marching  onward,  and  the  chamber  in  which  Hal 
now  stood  was  fast  succumbing  to  it,  as  the  flames  which 
darted  from  the  floor,  walls  and  ceiling,  through  great  holes 
in  the  plastering,  sufficiently  attested. 

Hal  rushed  to  the  bed  and  carried  the  body  of  Mrs  Long, 
a  widowed  sister  of  Mr.  Raymond’s,  to  the  window,  where  it 
was  received  by  the  son  of  Erin,  even  as  a  great  scorching 
flame  wrapped  Hal’s  coat  in  its  embrace. 

Quickly  he  pulled  it  off,  but  not  until  it  had  badly  scorched 
his  back;  then  stepping  out  on  the  ladder,  he  made  his  way 
eastward;  but  worn  out  and  exhausted,  when  nearly  down, 
amid  a  universal  cry  of  sympathy,  after  a  darkening  sensa¬ 
tion  ^of  his  brain — he  clutched  blindly  for  the  next  round, 
missed  it  and  fell  headlong  to  its  foot — unconscious. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COVERED  WITH  CLORY. 

But  kind  hands  to  care  for  the  young  hero  were  not  want¬ 
ing,  and  Hal  was.  conveyed  tenderly  to  the  house  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  gentleman,  who  had  kindly  thrown  open  his  doors  to 
the  sufferers  from  the  conflagration,  where  Mr.  Raymond  and 
his  sister  already  had  been  taken. 

Hal  did  not  regain  his  consciousness  for  over  two  hours, 
and  it  was  just  as  well  he  did  not,  for  he  was  frightfully 
burned,  and  the  excruciating  pain  accompanying  the  dressing 
of  his  burns  was  felt  dess. 

Mr.  Raymond’s  wa^  a  frame  house,  and  but  a  few  minutes 
after  Hal’s  exit  from  it  the  roof  fell  in,  and,  falling,  stirred 
up  the  burning  embers,  sending  great  columns  of  fiery  sparks 
high  up  in  air. 

An  hour  later  but  a  mass  of  charred  timbers  and  smoking 
piles  of  flying  embers  remained. 

The  next  day  Roxbury  was  all  aflame  with  praises  of  Hal 
Howard  and  his  dog,  Grit. 

These  words  of  commendation  of  his  courage,  or  some  of 
them,  were  carried  to  the  sufferer’s  bedside,  and  despite  the 
terrible  pains  that  racked  his  frame,  Hal  was  happy. 

A  month  passed  rapidly  by. 

The  rubbish  of  the  fire  had  been  cleared  away  and  in  its 
stead  now  stood  an  elegant  new  house. 

Hal  by  this  time  was  convalescent,  although  he  yet  carried 
his  right  arm,  which  had  suffered  severely,  in  a  sling. 

Mr.  Raymond,  with  his  large,  generous  heart,  stirred  up 
with  interest  for  the  preserver  of  his  life,  had  purchased  fine 
and  well-fitting  clothes  for  him,  and  Hal  now  looked  the  per¬ 
fect  gentleman. 

They  removed  to  the  new  house. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Raymond  sought  Hal  and  in  a 
kindly  voice  told  him  of  various  stories  to  his  disadvantage 
which  were  floating  about  the  village  having  been  started  by 
the  Dixons,  father  and  son. 

These  two,  clay  by  day,  ever  since  the  fire,  had  tried  to 
blacken  Hal’s  character  by  dark  hints  concerning  his  past 
life,  and  so  persistent  were  they  in  doing  so  that  at  last  those 
who  were  weak-minded  enough  to  let  others  lead  them,  be¬ 
gan  to  give  the  stories  credence. 

And  what  foundation  had  they? 

Simply  this.  Two  years  before  Hal,  then  a  boy  of  four¬ 
teen,  had  straggled  into  the  village  one  day,  ragged,  dirty 
and  forlorn-looking,  accompanied  by  Grit,  then  but  a  pup. 

The  same  night  the  farmhouse  of  the  Cartons  had  taken 
fire,  and  here  Hal  performed  such  signal  service  that,  as  he 
remained  about  the  neighborhood,  Tom  Carton,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  hi.-  performing  various  chores  about  the  house,  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  inclose  and  occupy  the  room  into  which  we  have 
ha  !  a  peep,  and  supplied  him  and  his  proteges  with  food. 

During  these  two  years  Hal  had  lived  in  that  manner, 
tramping  frequently  in  and  out  of  town,  known  to  everybody 
arm  to  all  a  sealed  book,  for  about  his  life  subsequent  to  his 
coming  to  Roxbury,  no  questions,  no  matter  how  skillfully 
pit,  could  elicit  the  least  information. 


It  was  this  reticence,  this  surrounding  of  mystery  which 
the  Dixons  seized  hold  of  and  wished  to  blacken  his  name. 

Mr.  Raymond  told  Hal  these  stories,  the  latter  quietly  lis¬ 
tened,  and  when  he  had  finished,  asked  earnestly: 

“Do  you  believe  these  stories,  si^-?” 

“No,  I  do  not,”  was  the  prompt  unequivocal  reply. 

“Thank  you,  sir.  They  all  take  hold  of  the  fact  that  I 
never  speak  of  my  past  life.  I  have  reasons  for  it,  deep, 
broad  and  heavy.  You  would  like  to  know  it,  but  I  cannot 
tell  even  you.  If  you  can  still  trust  me,  do  so.  Ii  not  I 
leave  you  to-day - ” 

“I  do  and  will  always  trust  you,”  interrupted  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond,  who  was  one  of  those  great  large-souled  men,  who  once 
satisfied  of  a  person’s  integrity,  will  not  doubt  it  until  laced 
by  absolute  proofs,  and  who  was,  when  once  a  friend,  al¬ 
ways  one. 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Hal.  “My  arm  will  be  well  I  hope  in 
several  days  and  then  I  will  leave  you.” 

“Leave  me?”  gasped  Mr.  Raymond. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“But  why?” 

“Because,  sir,  I  cannot  remain  here  to  live  in  idleness  on 
you.” 

“But  you  shall.” 

“But  I  shall  not,  sir.” 

“Why,  lad,  what’s  the  matter  with  you— don’t  you  know 
you  saved  my  life?” 

“I  would  have  done  as  much  for  the  poorest  rag-picker,” 
was  the  quiet  reply. 

Mr.  Raymond  winced  a  little  under  the  comparison;  but, 
taking  it  in  good  part,  replied: 

“But  I  swore  to  do  something  for  you  when  you  got  well. 
It  seems  my  plans  don’t  suit  you — have  you  any  of  your 
own  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  Hal,  yet  in  this  negative  answer  a  tone 
underlied,  which  told  Mr.  Raymond’s  sympathetic  ear  that 
there  was  something  which  the  lad  had  in  view,  but  was 
afraid  to  mention. 

“Now,  see  here,”  began  Mr.  Raymond,  in  a  bantering  tone, 
which  just  suited  the  circumstances  exactly,  “there  is  some¬ 
thing,  and  I  know  it.  I  am  rich,  ray  money  will  not  give  out 
no  matter  what  you  ask,  so  fire  ahead.” 

“Well,  sir,  then,  there  is  something - ” 

“There  is  something,”  encouragingly  repeated  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond. 

A  moment’s  silence  ensued,  then  Hal  said,  abruptly: 

“Mr.  Raymond,  don’t  you  think  another  Jiook  and  ladder 
company  would  be  a  good  thing?” 

“Yes,  I  do  think  so,”  replied  Mr.  Raymond,  seeing  the  drift 
of  the  question.  “Will  you  remain  quietly  here  with  me,  you 
and  Grit,  and  give  me  a  month  to  decide  in?” 

“Yes,  sir,  with  pleasure,”  and  here  the  conference  ended. 

The  house  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  Number  One  was 
at  the  east  end  of  town. 

A  week  after  the  conversation  alluded  to  between  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  and  Hal,  a  building  closely  resembling  that  of  Num¬ 
ber  One  was  commenced  at  the  west  end  of  Roxbury. 

People  inquired  curiously  of  the  masons  who  the  building 
was  for  and  for  what  purpose,  but  could  gain  no  informa¬ 
tion.  as  the  contractor  of  the  job  would  not  and  his  hands 
could  not  give  it. 

Hal,  too,  saw  the  building  and  wondered  what  it  was  for, 
but  never  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  crossed  his  mind. 

Several  times  during  the  month  he  had  been  to  New  York, 
and  each  time  when  he  returned  Hal  noticed  that  his  always 
genial  face  was  lighted  up  by  an  unwonted  glow. 

At  dinner-time  the  mail  came  in,  and  among  others  was  a 
letter  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Raymond,  with  nervous  fingers,  broke  the  seal  and 
read  the  few  lines  it  contained.  A  happy  smile  lighted  up 
his  features  and  danced  in  the  eyes  which  affectionately 
rested  on  the  face  of  the  lad  opposite  him,  whom  he  had 
learned  to  think  so  much  of. 

The  day  passed  and  evening  came. 

As  the  clock  struck  ten  Mr.  Raymond  arose  and  retired  to 
his  room,  but  not  to  bed. 

An  hour  wore  slowly  away — another — and  then  there 
might  have  been  seen  a  figure,  with  shoes  in  hand,  slowly 
stealing  downstairs  and  out  of  doors. 

The  moonlight,  breaking  in  silvery  beams  across  the  per¬ 
son’s  face,  disclosed  Mr.  Raymond. 

A  queer  thing,  a  man  stealing  out  of  his  own  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  1 
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But  do  not  jump  to  conclusions.  Mr.  Raymond  knew  what 
ho  was  about. 

Outside  the  door  several  farmhands,  by  a  preconcerted  ar¬ 
rangement,  met  him,  and  after  he  had  put  on  his  shoes,  they 
started  for  the  railroad  depot,  at  which  they  arrived  just  as 
the  owl  train  dashed  up  to  it. 

The  train  stopped,  a  platform  car  was  detached  from  it 
and  ran  on  a  sidetrack,  and  then  with  a  screech,  off  it  started 
and  quickly  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  distance. 

This  detached  car  had  on  it  a  wheeled  vehicle  of  some  kind, 
but  so  covered  with  canvas  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  although 
an  observer,  from  the  distance  between  the  fore  and  hind 
wheels,  might  have  been  able  to  make  a  pretty  good  guess  as 
to  its  name. 

The  car  was  run  alongside  of  a  platform  after  which  the 
vehicle  was  ran  off  and  to  the  ground. 

After  thanking  the  station  agent  for  the  assistance  he  had 
offered  them  Mr.  Raymond  started  off,  pulling  lustily  on  the 
tongue  of  the  vehicle,  until  they  arrived  at  this  lately-con¬ 
structed  building,  the  door  of  which  Mr.  Raymond  unlocked, 
when  the  vehicle  was  run  inside,  after  which  the  men  left. 

For  about  half  an  hour  the  old  gentleman  remained  inside, 
during  which  time  he  was  very  busy,  having  taken  off  the 
canvas  and  hung  up — but  hold — no  more  just  now. 

When  he  had  finished  he  returned  home  and  went  to  bed. 

“Good  morning,  Hal,”  said  he  the  next  morning  when  they 
met,  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  “I  believe  that  to-day 
finishes  the  month’s  time  you  gave  me.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  I’ll  give  you  my  answer,  but  first  I  want  you  to 
walk  to  the  village  with  me.” 

“Right  away?” 

“Well?” 

“Very  well,  sir;  come,  Grit,”  and  they  started. 

Arrived  at  the  new  building,  Hal  was  about  to  pass,  when 
Mr.  Raymond  bade  him  stop,  and  said: 

“I  want  you  to  go  in  here  with  me.” 

Hal  stopped,  walked  back  and  followed  as  Mr.  Raymond 
opened  the  door,  uttering  at  the  same  moment: 

“There  is  my  answer!” 

And  Hal  started  back  in  amazement,  for  confronting  him 
was  a  truck,  hooks,  ladders,  pails,  bars,  complete  in  every 
appointment,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  work  of  art. 

And  on  a  hook  in  fi'ont  hung  a  silver  speaking  trumpet, 
while  hung  against  the  wall  on  bronzed  clothes  hooks  were 
suits  for  the  company,  the  hats  bearing  the  letters,  “H.  & 
L.  2,”  the  same  also  on  the  breasts  of  the  shirts. 

As  he  scanned  the  truck  closer  he  saw  on  its  guiding 
tongue  a  brightly  burnished  plate  bearing  this  motto: 

“Stand  by  the  Machine.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

STAND  BY  THE  MACHINE. 

Hal  saw  these  things,  turned,  looked  at  his  benefactor,  who 
■was  so  delighted  at  the  lad’s  apparent  joy  that  his  eyes 
watered  with  delight. 

Hal  tried  to  thank  him,  but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  to  conceal  his  emotions,  he  advanced  and  commenced  a 
closer  inspection  of  the  truck,  although  the  mist  in  his  eyes 
partially  prevented  it. 

He  happened  to  get  hold  of  the  trumpet,  and  an  inscription 
on  it  caught  his  eye. 

He  took  it  nearer  the  light,  and  read: 

“Presented  to  Hal  Howard  by  Ronald  Raymond,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  ti'uck,  to  be  called  Hook  and  Ladder  Com¬ 
pany  Number  Two,  for  his  grand  exhibition  of  courage  on 
the  night  of  November  30th,  18 — .” 

“Mr.  Raymond,  you  are  entirely  too  good;  this  is  more  than 
I  deserve,”  began  Hal. 

“No,  ’tis  not,”  broke  in  Mr.  Raymond.  “It  isn’t  half 
enough.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  let  me  do 
for  you  what  I  wish.  I’ll  leave  you  here,  for  I  must  go  into 
the  village,  but  I’ll  stop  for  you  when  I  come  back,”  and  so 
saying,  the  old  gentleman  departed. 

The  longer  Hal  examined,  the  more  he  was  delighted. 

I  he  truck  was  elegantly  finished  up,  and,  although  it  and 
the  ladders  were  light  in  appearance,  they  were  tough  and 
strong,  having  been  constructed  of  selected,  well-seasoned 
material.  In  appearance  it  was  far— far  ahead  of  Number 


One,  and  Hal  did  not  doubt  that  with  it  jyst  as  efficacious 
work  could  be  done. 

Continued  cries  of  delight  kept  bursting  from  him  as  point 
after  point  of  excellence  was  discovered. 

Next  he  turned  to  an  examination  of  the  suits.  He  took 
down  the  one  intended  for  himself,  and  under  it  discovered 
two  elegant  dog  blankets,  both  bearing  on  each  side  the  “H. 
&  L.  2.” 

“Dear  old  fellow,”  murmured  Hal,  “even  my  dogs  are  not 
forgotten.  Come  here,  Grit.” 

Grit  bounded  to  him,  the  blanket  was  tied  on,  and  it  fitted 
to  perfection. 

After  Hal  had  fastened  his  eyes  on  everything,  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  appeared;  the  building  was  locked,  and  they  returned 
home  ami  prepared  a  plan  to  form  a  new  company. 

Suffice  it  for  us  to  say  that  Hal  formed  a  company,  and 
that  it  was  composed  of  stout,  lusty  young  fellows,  all  under 
eighteen,  also  all  sons  of  laboring  men. 

Of  course,  Roxbury  was  highly  excited  over  the  advent  of 
H.  &  L.  2,  and  it  formed  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 

And  now  we  must  skip  over  five  months,  which  brings  us 
into  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Accompany  us  to  the  house  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
Number  One. 

We  enter  and  find  ourselves  amid  a  scene  of  much  excite¬ 
ment. 

An  election  is  in  progress. 

After  several  ballots  Robert  Depew  is  declared  elected  as 
foreman. 

A  few  minutes  later  it  is  announced  that  Edward  Dixon  is 
elected  assistant. 

“I  suppose  you’ll  stand  an  oyster  supper  for  the  boys  on 
the  election,”  said  a  voice  close  to  Dixon’s  elbow,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  was  announced. 

“Of  course,”  was  the  quick  reply.  “I  guess  I’ll  go  and  see 
the  governor  now,  and  try  to  get  some  money,”  and  thus 
speaking  he  moved  away. 

We  will  enter  the  private  room  of  his  father  at  the  same 
time  he  does  and  listen  to  their  conversation. 

“Father,  I  want  some  money,”  begins  Edward,  without 
any  circumlocution. 

“Why  will  you  persist  in  brow-beating  me  for  money  when 
you  know  I  have  hardly  a  cent?”  pettishly  asked  his  father. 

“I  can’t  help  it  this  time — been  elected  assistant  foreman 
again — oyster  supper,  of  course.” 

“How  much  do  you  want?” 

“Twenty-five  dollars.” 

“You  can’t  have  it.  That’s  settled.” 

“Why  can’t  I?” 

“Firstly,  because  I  haven’t  got  it;  secondly,  because  if  I  had 
I  should  place  it  somewhere  else;  thirdlv,  because  I  cannot 
afford  to  give  it  to  you  at  all.” 

“Now’  see  here,”  said  young  Dixon,  in  an  insolent  manner, 
what  do  you  mean  by  your  eternal  preaching  of  poverty?  Is 
it  gammon  or  do  you  mean  it?”  * 

“I  mean  it.” 

“I  believe  you  do  not  speak  the  truth,”  said  Edward,  sul¬ 
lenly. 


you  forget  yourself!  Do  you  know  who  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  to  '  screamed  the  now  irate  judge. 

\es,  coolly  replied  Edward.  “I  am  talking  to  Henry 
jixon,  a  man  whom  I  don’t  believe  when  he  says  he  is  poor, 
for  one  year  ago  he  paid  taxes  on  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  . ou  see,  sir,  1  looked  that  little  matter  up.  You 
see  I  smelled  a  rat,”  and  he  leered  knowingly  at  his  father, 
whose  expressions  of  rage  had  quickly  disappeared,  giving 
place  ^  to  ^one  of  pain  and  wonder. 

,,  '^tve  you  got  to  say,  eh?”  growled  Edward,  who,  be 

e  tiuth  stated,  was  to  a  not  limited  extent  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  strong  drink. 

«o^vv:iml’  -Y,°V  ever  been  an  ungrateful  son, 
bee  here,  broke  in  Edward,  “no  sermonizing 
Going  to  give  the  money  or  not?” 

“I  told  you  I  had  not  so  much.” 

“How  much  have  you  got‘?” 

“Ten  dollars.” 

“Well,  give  me  that,  and  see  here, 
morrow  morning.” 

,  >,°1}  (’an  t  have  it,  said  Dixon,  in  a  tone  more  firm  and 

molded  than  he  had  yet  used.  “Just  listen  one  moment,  Ed, 

.g0Lt0  ln  three  months  we  will  be  com¬ 

pelled  to  leave  the  shelter  of  this  roof,  be  turned  into  the 
streets— beggars— outcasts.” 

I  he  last  two  words  Henry  Dixon  emphasized  heavily,  and, 


and - ” 

with  me. 


I  want  some  more  bv  to- 
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like  the  searing  irons,  they  burnt  down  deep  in  the  brain  of 
the  young  man. 

He  staggered  back,  gasping: 

"Did  1  hear  you  correctly?  Do  I  understand  you  aright?” 

"You  do,”  said  the  father,  slowly. 

"But  how;  why  is  this?  Explain  yourself.  Let  me  under¬ 
stand,”  demanded  the  son. 

"I’ll  do  so.  Now  listen.  Before  you  were  born,  even,  the 
charge  of  a  large  estate  was  put  in  my  hands.  Years  passed 
by.  Through  my  own  extravagance  and  those  of  your 
mother,  as  well  as  yourself,  my  personal  property  was  run 
through.  Then  1  began  helping  myself  to  some  of  the  wealth 
of  which  1  had  the  keeping,  and  which  was  mostly  in  stocks 
and  bonds.  I  hypothecated  a  great  many  of  them  to  old  Dun¬ 
lap,  who  advanced  the  money  on  these  perfect  securities  at 
a  ruinous  rate  of  interest.  I  was  foolishly  blind  to  do  it, 
but  I  did.  In  three  months  I  shall  be  compelled  to  render  an 
account  of  my  stewardship,  and  I  haven’t  got  one  solitary 
cent  to  show  for  it.” 

Edward  Dixon,  sobered  by  his  father’s  words,  sank  into  a 
chair  dumfounded,  all  his  brilliant  schemes  for  the  future 
utterly  squelched. 

He  sat  there  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  without  a  word,  and 
then  he  said: 

“Is  that  all  ?” 

“No.  Ronald  Raymond  has  notes  of  mine  to  a  large  ; 
destroy,  which  come  due  on  the  same  day.  I  had  thought  to 
destroy  them  by  fi —  that  is,  I  hoped  they  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  when  h;s  house  burned  down,  but  they  wasn’t.” 

“Ah!”  came  the  long-drawn  exclamation  from  Edward.  “I 
think  I  understand.  You,  then,  set  fire  to  Raymond’s  house.” 

“No,  I  did  not.” 

“Well,  it’s  just  the  smne,”  I'etorted  Edward,  catching  the 
infection;  “for  you  hired  someone  else  to  do  it.” 

“Hush!  hush,  for  heaven’s  sake!”  cried  Henry  Dixon,  glanc¬ 
ing  around  in  fear. 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  be  afraid.  I  don’t  want  it  known  any 
more  than  you  do.”  sarcastically  rejoined  his  son.  “Now,  see 
here,  if  we  both  join  in  can’t  we  find  some  road  out  of  this 
trouble?” 

“I  can’t  see  any,”  was  the  helpless  reply. 

“Who  is  this  account  due  to?” 

“Reuben  Clark.” 

“Ah  ?  Well,  what  proof  has  he  that  you  ever  received  this 
trust  ?  ”• 

“My  written  acknowledgment.”  ' 

“Had  it  any  witnesses?” 

“Yes,  two.” 

“Who  were  they?” 

“Reuben  Clark  himself  and  Peter  Dunlap.” 

“Then  Dunlap  has  been  lending  you  money  all  along  on  se¬ 
curities  which  he  knew  belonged  to  this  estate  vou  speak  of?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  if  this  written  acknowledgement  you  speak  of  wore 
to  be  lost,  and  Peter  Dunlap  silenced,  the  claim  could  not  be 
proven?”  * 

“No.” 

“Then  it  never  shall,”  said  the  young  villain,  resolutely. 

“Edward — Edward — what  would  you  do!”  wildly  cried  his 
father.  “Do  not  run  into  danger — let  us  accept  our  fate.” 

“I  am  not  in  love  with  poverty,  if  you  are,”  said  his  son, 
with  a  sardonic  laugh;  “I  am  going  to  obtain  that  paper  and 

silence* old  Dunlap,  the  miser,  if  I  even  have  to  mur - well, 

I’ll  say  no  more,  for  I  see  you’re  beginning  to  squirm.  Bah! 
you’re  too  weak.  Remember,  you’re  in  the  same  boat  that 
I  am,  for  if  ever  you  are  convicted  of  the  Raymond  fire  it 
will  be  a  case  of  stretched  neck.  I  am  going  now;  by  the 
time  I  get  back  I’ll  have  some  plan  arranged  by  which  I  can 
become  a  son  worthy  of  so  illustrious  a  father.  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 
and  laughing  at  what  he  considered  a  good  joke  on  the  “old 
man,”  he  repaired  to  the  company’s  house,  where  he  found  a 
goodly  number  still  waiting  for  him. 

“Did  you  decide  to  attend  the  gathering  at  Brookdale  next 
week?”  he  carelessly  asked  a  bystander. 

“No;  we  found  out  that  No.  2  was  going,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  disgrace  ourselves  by  contrasting  an  old  truck  with 
their  new  one.” 

“Good!  I’m  glad  you  decided  that  way,”  said  Edward.  “Do 
you  know  I’d  like  to  hammer  the  life  out  of  that  Hal  How¬ 
ard?”  the  last  in  vindictive,  malevolent  tones.  “But  come  on, 
Jet’s  go  and  get  some  oysters.” 

Th'-v  repaired' to  a  nearby  oyster  and  sample  room,  and 
when  they  left  it  everal  hours  later  all  were  in  an  ex-  | 
tremely  exhilarated  condition 


The  gathering,  incidentally  mentioned  by  Edward  Dixon, 
was  the  coming  together  of  all  the  fire  engines  in  the  county 
at  Brookclaie,  where  several  new  engines  having  been  pur¬ 
chased,  were  to  be  publicly  tried  on  this  appointed  day. 

Hal,  having  received  an  invitation,  laid  it  before  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  was  followed  by  a  unanimous  vote  in.  the  affirm¬ 
ative,  which,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  deterred  Com¬ 
pany  Number  One  from  going. 

The  morning  after  his  election  the  father  and  son  had  an¬ 
other  confci'ence,  in  which  it  transpired  that  the  person  who 
had  fired  Raymond’s  house  was  Jerry  Thompson,  a  lad  of 
only  seventeen,  who  had  been  tempted  by  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

Jerry  afterwards  became  a  member  of  Hal’s  company,  his 
chief  recommendation,  in  Hal’s  eyes,  being  that  he  occupied 
the  same  dubious  position  in  the  world  that  he  had  before  the 
fire. 

When  Edward  Dixon  leanied  who  his  father’s  accomplice 
was  he  fairly  jumped  for  joy,  for  he  knew  that  with  the 
power  of  holding  a  secret  which  was  worth  his  life  would 
cause  Jerry  to  do  his  will,  and  thus  he  had  a  friend  in  the 
enemy’s  camp. 

He  met  Jerry  and  had  a  conversation  with  him,  the  pur¬ 
port  of  which  we  will  not  at  present  state*,  the  effebt  of  which 
was  that  when  the  morning  arrived  for  their  visit  to  Brook- 
dale,  Jerry  was  missing,  and  finally  word  came  that  he  was 
ill,  so  minus  one  member  of  their  company,  they  started. 

At  Brookdale  they  were  received  with  unbounded  enthu¬ 
siasm,  for  the  fame  of  the  leader  and  the  truck  was  known 
for  miles  around,  their  numberless  heroic  deeds  during  the 
winter  having  gained  undying  laurels  for  them. 

They  remained  there  all  day. 

The  sun  had  some  time  before  sunk  to  rest,  when,  amid 
three  rousing  cheers  and  a  tiger,  for  the  elegant  truck  and 
its  gallant  company,  they  started,  followed  by  a  number  of 
the  citizens. 

At  the  outside  of  the  town  they  halted,  and  Hal  spoke. 

“We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  friends,  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  you  have  given  us,  and  hope  we  may  be  able  to  return 
it  at  some  future  day.  (Cries  of  ‘hear,  hear!’)  One  more 
word,  we  always  ‘stand  by  the  machine,’  no  matter  what 
comes.  Now,  boys,  hip!  hip! /  hurrah!”  giving  which  they 
started  for  home. 

On  the  way  there  they  sung,  danced  and  related  to  each 
other  the  various  incidents  of  the  day. 

Gradually  they  neai’ed  Roxbury. 

“Captain!” 

It  was  Ned  O’Hallahan,  the  assistant  foreman,  who  spoke, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  laid  a  hand  on  Hal’s  arm. 

“Well?” 

“Isn’t  that  a  fire?”  asked  Ned,  pointing  at  Roxbury,  yet  a 
mile  or  more  away,  where,  rising  above  the  buildings,  could 
be  seen  a  red  glare. 

“It  is,”  replied  Hal,  and  grasping  his  trumpet  he  shouted: 

“Fire!  to  the  rescue!  stand  by  the  machine!  double-quick!” 
and  at  the  word  of  command  they  dashed  onward. 

Faster  and  faster  they  flew  over  the  country  road,  and 
finally  entered  the  west  end  of  the  village.  At  first  they 
were  slightly  at  fault;  but,  glancing  upon  hearing  a  shout, 
Hal  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  astride  the  ridge  of  a  house, 
wildly  pointing  eastward;  while,  from  a  more  elevated  posi- 
t:on,  a  night-capped  female  nodded  that  he  was  right. 

“Forward!”  he  shouted,  and,  flanked  on  either  side  by  his 
dogs,  they  flew  down  the  main  street  of  Roxbury. 

The  fire  was  by  this  time  more  distinctly  outlined,  and, 
turning  a  corner  sharply,  it  brought  him  in  full  view  of  the 
burning  building — that  in  which  the  most  noted  person  in 
the  village  resided,  old  Peter  Dunlap,  the  miser. 

During  the  week  Robert  Depew  had  died,  and  Edward 
Dixon  was  now  foreman  absolutely.  Still  he  seemed  not  to 
interest  himself  much  in  getting  the  better  of  the  fire,  or, 
devising  plans  for  the  rescue  of  its  inmates.  In  fact,  he 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  retard  their  rescue  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  he  heard  the  sound  of  H.  &  L.  2 
dashing  to  the  rescue,  and,  seizing  his  trumpet,  he  shouted: 

“Place  our  truck  across  the  street  and  make  those  fellows 
go  round  the  block.” 

The  house  stood  near  where  streets  crossed,  and,  by  plac¬ 
ing  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  it  would  necessitate  the  going 
around  of  an  entire  block. 

In  doing  this  Edward  Dixon  had  a  two-fold  reason,  first, 
to  prevent  the  rescue  of  the  gaunt,  haggard-faced  man  at 
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the  window,  whose  destruction  he  desired;  and,  second,  to 
gratify  his  spite. 

Hal  saw  these  preparations  made,  and  they  called  into  play 
all  theN  antagonism  of  his  nature. 

He  determined  to  charge  it. 

“They  w.ould  stop  us,”  he  shouted  through  his  trumpet,  as 
he  ran.  “Don’t  let  them  beat  us.  At  her  with  a  will,  and, 
stand  by  the  machine.” 

There  came  a  murmur  of  approval,  and  then,  with  a  wild 
shout,  they  dashed  forward  like  a  thunderbolt. 

the  next  instant  a  crash — a  wild  yell — a  noisy  tumult, 
above  the  ringing  voice  of  Hal  could  be  heard  shouting: 

“Bravely  done — stand  by  the  machine — charge.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EDWARD  DIXON’S  PLANS  FRUSTRATED. 

“Stand  by  the  machine!  Charge!” 

This  was  the  trumpet  command  of  the  foreman  of  H.  & 
L.  2. 

Right  well  did  the  boys  obey. 

They  hesitated  but  a  moment;  then,  calling  all  their 
strength  to  their  aid,  they  shot  ahead  like  a  bullet  sped  from 
a  rifle  muzzle. 

They  threw  up  the  guiding  tongue;  it  struck  No.  1,  and  the 
impetus  was  sufficient  to  overturn  the  truck  and  break  the 
long  reach. 

Hal’s  quick  eyes  noted  the  fact,  and  he  ordered  the  wreck 
run  out  of  the  way. 

Willing  hands  seized  the  brokgn  portions;  a  moment,  and 
they  were  lying  beside  the  road,  out  of  the  way. 

Dixon  was  wild  with  rage,  and,  cursing  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  bandit,  ordered  his  men  to  “go  for  the  low-lived  fel¬ 
lows.” 

H.  &  L.  l’s  company  was  composed  mostly  of  the  aristo¬ 
crats  of  the  village,  hence  there  was  a  natural  feeling  of  en¬ 
mity  toward  Plal  and  his  crowd,  which,  from  the  fact  of 
having  been  outdone  at  every  fire,  had  gradually  intensified 
into  downright  hate. 

It  reached  its  culminating  point  when  they  saw  their  track 
smashed. 

It  needed,  therefore,  but  a  flourish  of  bis  trumpet,  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  leadership,  and,  headed  by  Edward  Dixon,  the 
crew  of  No.  1  dashed  in  a  body  at  their  enemies. 

Hal  saw,  comprehended,  and  planned  their  defeat  in  an  in¬ 
stant. 

His  trumpet  went  to  his  lips. 

The  company  heard  these  words: 

“They  show  fight  when  their  duty  is  to  extinguish  the  fire! 
Let  us  not  forget  our  duty.  Get  ready,  dash  through  the  line 
they  have  formed!  Now  stand  by  the  machine,  boys! 
Charge!” 

Dixon’s  crowd  heard  the  motto  of  No.  2  as  Hal’s  clear 
voice  shouted  it  and  braced  themselves  to  receive  the  shock, 
which  they  knew  must  inevitably  come;  but  as  well  might 
they  have  attempted  to  stop  the  whirlwind  in  its  devastat- 
ing^ course  as  the  progress  of  those  impetuous  boys. 

There  came  one  grand  yell  of  victory,  as,  dashing  up  to 
the  opposing  lines,  the  cravens  faltered,  hesitated,  and  ere 
more  than  a  couple  of  their  number  had  fallen,  broke  and 
fled  in  wild  confusion. 

“Hurrah  for  No.  2!”  cried  an  admiring  urchin,  who  stood 
among  a  crowd  a  short  distance  away. 

The  cry  was  picked  up,  qnd,  bounding  and  rebounding 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  at  last  rose  in  one  great  deep,  full, 
soulstirring  shout  of  approbation,  n 

At  heart  Hal  felt  grateful  for  the  exhibition  of  this 
kindly  feeling  toward  his  company,  but  he  did  not  stop  to  tell 
them  so,  but  shouted: 

“Well  done,  boys,  well  done.  Now  to  the  rescue.  Halt! 
Unship  your  ladders,  i’ikemen  to  the  pikes;  bucketmen  to 
the  pails.  Do  your  duty,  and  heaven  help  you.” 

But,  in  thus  exhorting  them,  he  did  not  shirk  his  own  share 
of  the  work;  but,  attaching  himself  to  the  ladder-gang  he 
helped  ran  off  the  longest,  and,  after  leaving  Ned  O’Hallahan 
in  charge,  he  ran  lightly  up  towards  the  window  where  a 
few  seconds  previously  the  old  miser  had  stood. 

But  he  was  compelled  to  return,  for  the  whole  upper  part 
of  the  house  was  a  complete  mass  of  burning  beams  and  rag¬ 
ing  flames. 

The  miser’s  house  was  a  small,  narrow  affair,  built  be¬ 


tween  two  others  of  more  imposing  mien,  on  either  side. 
Reaching  th  eground,  he  cried:  ., 

"Put  the  ladder  against  the  other  house  there.  Tnat  s 
right.  Follow  me  who  will.”  .  , 

Up  the  ladder  he  bounded,  and  after  him,  several  rounds 

only  in  the  rear,  went  Snap.  ,  ,  , 

They  reached  the  housetop,  through  which  the  element  had 

already  eaten  gr6at  holes.  * 

Old  Dunlap’s  house  was  a  gabled-roof  affair,  with  dormer 
windows,  and  as  he  reached  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  house 
he  saw'  the  blanched  face  of  the  miser  appear  at  one  of  the 
windows,  which,  for  safety's  sake,  he  had  placed  iron  bars 


across. 


Now  the  bars  which  had  served  to  keep  burglars  out, 
played  a  different  role  and  kept  him  in,  perhaps  to  perish  in 
the  flames. 

Hal  jumped  down  on  Dunlap’s  roof  and  hastened  to  the 
window,  seized  the  bars,  endeavored  to  wrench  them  loose. 

“Save  me,”  groaned  the  terrified  man.  “Save  me  and  I’ll 
give  you  half  my  fortune.” 

“Courage,”  cheerfully  said  Hal.  “Courage,  old  man,  and 
I’ll  save  you  if  there  is  a  possible  chance”;  and,  turning,  he 
hastened  aw-ay. 

“Don’t  leave  me»”  groaned  the  unfortunate  man;  but  his 
words  were  wasted,  for  Hal  had  disappeared  from  his  sight 
and  hearing. 

He  approached  the  street  side  of  the  miser  s  house,  the 
front  of  which,  clear  up  to  the  roof,  was  one  mass  of  solid 
fire. 

He  went  near  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  crowd,  who  set  up 
a  yell  of  approbation  and  encouragement. 

“An  ax,”  yelled  Hal. 

The  crowd  saw  the  movements  of  his  lips,  but  his  words 
were  lost  in  the  drowning  noise  of  the  crackling,  roaring  fire. 

He  made  a  movement  with  his  hands,  as  if  chopping. 

It  vras  comprehended,  and  Ned  O’Hallahan,  seizing  one, 
ran  lightly  up  the  ladder  with  it.  . 

Another  long  ladder  had  been  erected  against  the  building 
to  the  light  of  the  miser’s  house,  Hal  having  come  up  by  one 
.  erected  at  the  left,  and  it  was  up  this  one  that  Ned  came. 

Reaching  the  edge  of  the  roof,  he  bent  down  and  handed 
Hal  the  ax. 

As  soon  as  it  was  received,  Hal  darted  away,  and  when 
near  the  dormer  window  began  cutting  a  hole  in  the  roof. 

The  splintered  shingles  began  to  fly  merrily  as  blow  after 
blow  struck  them,  and  presently  his  ax  passed  entirely 
through. 

“Thank  heaven!”  he  cried  half  aloud,  in  joyous  tones, 
which,  however  were  soon  succeeded  by  others  more  lugubri¬ 
ous — for  hardly  hacl  they  escaped  his  lips  when  a  portion  of 
the  roof  not  ten  feet  distant,  which  had  been  smoking, 
shriveling  and  blackening  for  some  moments,  suddenly  took 
fire,  and  a  great  flash  of  flame  mounted  upward. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  Hal,  realizing  it,  grasped 
the  axhandle  more  firmly  and  wielded  it  more  energetically. 

A  hoarse  cry  from  the  onlookers  in  the  street  smote  upon 
his  ear. 

He  paused,  looked  around. 

The  house  to  the  right  of  him  had  taken  fire. 

He  glanced  toward  the  building  to  the  left. 

It*  too,  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  succumbing  to  the 
devouring  element. 

Even  as  he  looked,  little  serpentine  streaks  of  fire  began 
winding  a  sinuous  course  across  the  dry  and  weather-beaten 
siding.  , 

"Heaven  help  me,”  groaned  Hal,  as  the  wild,  agonized  wails 
of  the  imprisoned  fire-gilt  man  fell  upon  his  ear. 

He  worked  with  a  will;  plied  his  ax  with  lusty,  powerful 
strokes. 

Old  Dunlap  had  been  soundly  sleeping  when  the  fire  broke 
out.  Awakened  by  the  noise,  he  jumped  from  his  bed  and 
rushed  to  the  window  to  see  his  house  in  flames.  He  might 
have  escaped  then  by  rushing  downstairs  immediately,  but 
his  misei  ly  instincts  made  him  remain  to  hastily  inclose  all 
his  valuables  in  a  little  safe  lie  kept  in  his  bedroom.  The  fire 
had  commenced  on  the  first  floor,  and  by  this  time  the  w?hole 
lowei  pait  of  the  house  was  in  flames.  He  rushed  to  his 
bedroom  window  just  as  Ha]  had  darted  up  with  H.  &  L.  2. 

He  dared  not  jump  to  the  ground,  and  so  after  remaining 
as  long  as  he  could,  he  retreated  before  the  rapidly-rising 
flames  to  the  top  floor,  where,  on  account  *of  the  iron  bars, 
he  was  cornered  like  a  rat  in  a  trap. 

The  fire  began  to  wind  its  waving  folds  about  the  stair- 
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ease  oven  bt  f ore  the  blows  of  Hal’s  a\  begun  to  resound  on 
the  roof. 

i  ne  i  ko  rough ’v  wretched  man  prayed  to  a  God  whom  he 
lone:  had  despised. 

Moment  succeeded  moment,  flame  succeeded  flame,  each 
gradually  enl  *-ging  and  seizing  with  more  positive  grasp  on 
the  hard  wood  beams. 

The  fire  ate  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  dormer 
window  at  which  Hal  had  seen  him. 

He  retreated  before  the  intense  heat  until  he  occupied  a 
corner  toward  which  each  second  the  flames  were  rapidly 
spreading. 

He  heard  a  crashing  sound  and  glanced  upwai'd. 

Rut  a  few  feet  distant  in  the  roof  above  his  head  he  saw 
the  bright  gleaming  edge  of  the  ax  appear. 

He  sent  up  a  loud  wail  of  mingled  hope  and  despair. 

Rapidly  the  opening  was  enlarged. 

It  was  at  length  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  egress  of  a 
human  body. 

“I  say!”  roared  Hal.  bending  down  and  bellowing  through 
tho  opening.  “1  say,  «Mr.  Dunlap!” 

An  unintelligible  groaning  sound  was  the  reply. 

“Reach  up  your  hands;  if  I  can  get  hold  of  them  I’ll  draw 
you  up.” 

Encouraged  by  the  words,  Old  Dunlap  advanced;  but  their 
hands  failed  to  meet  by  several  feet. 

“If  I  only  had  my  coat,”  murmured  Hal;  and  then  added; 
“jump  up,  and  I’ll  try  to  catch  your  hands.” 

But  the  miser,  through  long  deprivation  of  food  adequate 
to  nourish  a  full-grown  man,  was  weak,  and  from  lack  of 
fire  was  rheumatic;  and,  despite  the  horror  of  the  situation, 
could  not  jump  high  enough. 

“My  heavens!”  gasped  Hal,  “must  I  fail  when  so  near!” 

He  heard  a  noise  and  felt  a  jarring  sound  beside  him. 

He  quickly  glanced  at  where,  near  his  feet,  was  now  lying 
whole-souled  Ned.  who,  in  advancing  to  assist  him,  had  been 
overcome  by  the  flames,  and  had  sunk  down  unconscious,  even 
as  he  reached  the  side  of  his  commander. 

“Complications  arise, thought  Hal,  a  feeling  of  horror 
thrilling  his  frame  as  he  saw  the  pale  face  of  his  unconscious 
assistant  and  realized  his  own  danger.  “If  I  only  had  a 
rope,”  spun  the  thought  through  his  mind  at  that  instant. 

The  horrified  crowd  below  a  second  later  heard  a  loud,  wild, 
unearthly  shriek  of: 

“A  rope — a  rope!” 

It  was  Hal’s  almost  utter  cry  of  despair.  It  was  the  very 
despair,  the  utter  hopelessness  in  it  that  made  its  accents 
shrill  enough  to  rise  above  the  i*oar  and  tumult,  and  be  heard 
by  the  crowd  below. 

One  man,  more  brave  than  the  rest,  seized  a  coil  of  rope 
from  the  truck  and  darted  up  the  ladder  to  the  left  of  the 
fir^.  He  heard  and  felt  that  someone  was  coming  behind 
him,  and,  glancing  back,  saw  Snap.  j 

The  noble  dog  had  already  done  good  work,  and  was  again 
going  to  the  rescue. 

Jem  Bi'own  reached  the  roof  and  approached  the  spot 
where  it  joined  the  miser’s  house. 

He  roaobed  the  edge,  saw  Hal,  and  coiled  the  rope  for  a 
throw  to  him. 

But  no,  it  was  too  far  to  throw  the  heavy  coil. 

He  paused. 

Hal,  glancing  up  in  despair,  saw  him,  and  by  his  side, 
Snap. 

“Give  Snap  the  end.”  he  cried,  a  wild  hope  seizing  him.' 

Jem  heard — comprehended.  The  end  was  placed  in  Snap’s 
mouth. 

An  instant  of  horrible  silence,  then  Hal  called: 

“Come  here,  Snap!” 

The  dog  crouched,  clutched  his  nails  and  toes  on  the  sur- 
rated  edges  of  the  shingles  to  give  him  foothold,  contracted 
his  muscles  for  the  leap,  then  the  dog’s  body  rose  in  the  air 
and  came  flying  over  the  huge  body  of  fire  toward  Hal. 

It  was  a  grand  sight,  though  a  horrible  one. 

Three  lives  depending  on  a  dog’s  successfully  clearing  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  feet  of  burning,  blazing  timber  and  ruins  at 
one  single  bound. 

As  Snap  for  a  moment  was  suspended  in  midair,  outlined 
in  the  flames  against  the  sky,  the  rope  trailing  out  behind,  a 
wjld  of  encouragement  and  thankfulness  welled  from 

a  tho'  -and  throats,  and  as  tho  singed  and  panting  dog  struck 
at  Hal  a  feet,  a  fervent  “Thank  heavens”  burst  from  his  lips. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOME  DEVILISH  MA  CI1INATIONS. 

Hand  over  band  ho  rapidly  hauled  tho  rope  to  his  side. 

As  it  passed  through,  or  rather  slightly  above  the  flames, 
it  caught  fire  in  several  places,  but  in  each  instance  Hal  ex¬ 
tinguished  it  ere  its  utility  was  in  any  way  lessened. 

With  the  coil  at  his  side  he  dropped  one  end  into  the  burn¬ 
ing  building,  and  bade  the  groaning,  moaning  miser  fasten 
it  around  his  body. 

With  trembling  fingers  ho  complied,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  he  was  hauled  up  to  where  Hal  was  standing. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  flames  had  advanced,  until  Hal 
was  fairly  environed  by  them. 

A  strong  puff  of  wind  now  springing  up,  however,  showed 
a  partially  unburat  path  to  the  back  of  the  roof. 

Hither  he  forced  the  miser. 

“Crawl  over  the  edge,”  said  Hal. 

“T  daren’t,”  groaned  the  man. 

It  was  no  time  for  delay,  and,  seizing  him  hv  the  waist,  at 
the  sanio  time  keeping  a  firm  hold  of  the  rope,  he  forced  the 
miser  to  the  edge. 

Ho  struggled  wildly  to  defeat  Hal’s  intentions  and  plans 
for  his  safety,  but  a  violent  shove  sent  him  over. 

He  grasped  the  gutter  convulsively,  and  hung  on  it  as  a 
drowning  man  clutches  at  the  much-quoted  straw. 

“Let  go! ’’.cried  Hal. 

“No,”  groaned  old  Dunlap. 

“Let  go,”  reiterated  Hal. 

A  moaning  was  the  answer. 

Bracing  himself,  Hal  raised  one  foot,  and  with  his  heel 
stamped  heavily  on  the  miser’s  knuckles. 

There  came  a  wild  scream,  and  he  let  go  his  hold. 

There  came  a  heavy  shock,  but  Hal  was  prepared  for  it. 

The  rope  he  allowed  to  spin  rapidly  through  his  hands,  so 
fast,  in  fact,  that  it  completely  skinned  his  palms. 

Once  on  the  ground,  other  hands  quickly  unloosed  the  rope, 
and  Hal  drew  it  up. 

Fastening  it  around  the  body  of  unconscious  Ned,  he  low¬ 
ered  it  to  the  ground. 

Then  up  came  the  rope  again. 

“Here,  Snap,”  cried  Hal. 

The  dog  came  to  his  feet. 

He  fastened  the  rope  about  his  body  and  led  it  up  after¬ 
ward  through  his  mouth.  \ 

The  intelligent  dog  resisted  not  in  the  least. 

Hal  swung  him  off  the  roof,  and  allowed  him  to  go  rapidly 
to  the  earth. 

Now  came  his  own  turn,  and  well  it  was  that  it  had,  for 
the  voracious  flames  had  been  rapidly  advancing,  and  now 
even  the  very  timbers  on  which  he  is  standing  are  in  flames. 

He  glances  around. 

To  what  could  he  secure  the  rope. 

Everything  is  on  fire. 

He  has  but  one  thing  to  recourse  to,  the  timber  or  beam  on 
which  he  stands,  and  which  is  burning  within  three  feet  of 
him. 

“Will  the  fire  reach  the  rope  before  I  get  down?” 

Tliis  is  Hat\s  mental  question,  and  he  answers  himself  in 
the  affirmative. 

Still  he  must  risk  it. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

He  bonds,  quickly  ties  the  rope,  advances  to  the  edge  of 
the  roof,  swings  over,  and  descends  rapidly  earthward. 

He  almost  reaches  the  ground,  when  suddenly  the  rope  is 
burnt  through  and  he  falls. 

Luckily,  however,  not  so  far  as  to  at  all  injure  him. 

He  is  tired,  weak  and  exhausted,  but  he  pauses  not  to  rest 
— there  is  work  to  be  done. 

He  marshals  his  men,  sets  this  gang  to  work  here,  another 
there. 

Inoculated  with  his  ardor,  the  villagers  join  in  the  battle 
against  the  flames,  water  is  carried,  axes,  pikes  ar.d  hooks 
used  to  much  advantage,  and  just  as  old  Sol  begins  to  shed 
his  first  rays  o’er  tho  mass  of  charred  ruins,  a  simultaneous 
peal,  a  shout  of  victory  brings  and  scatters  the  glad  news 
that  man  is  master  of  the  element,  that  the  fire  is  under 
control. 

An  hour  passes — two — and  the  last  vestige  of  running  fire 
and  the  flame  has  disappeared. 

All  that  remains  is  a  great,  black,  charred,  heterogeneous 
mass  of  smoking,  steaming  embers. 
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H.  &  L.  2  had  added  another  glorious  page  to  her  history. 

Dirty  and  wet,  tired  and  hungry,  exhausted  and  weak,  the 
members  nevertheless  felt  happy,  and  with  glad  hearts  and 
proud  glances  at  their  beautiful  truck,  they  piled  up  their 
ladders,  swung  their  pails,  hung  their  pikes  and  axes,  and 
started  for  the  company’s  house. 

The  first  floor  was  divided  into  three  rooms. 

That  facing  the  street  was  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

It  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  with  a  handsome  bedroom  set, 
while,  in  addition,  a  splendid  black  walnut  desk  occupied  a 
place  near  the  window  where  the  light  was  strongest. 

This  was  Hal’s  private  room,  to  which,  as  soon  as  fitted 
up,  he  had  removed,  and  where,  in  company  with  his  pro¬ 
tege,  Mr.  Raymond  was  accustomed  to  spend  a  few  hours 
every  day. 

The  second,  or  middle  room,  lighted  by  windows  at  the 
sides,  was  used  as  a  meeting-room  and  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

The  back  room  was  used  as  a  sleeping- room,  and  each 
member  of  the  company  here  had  a  first-class  cot,  although, 
excepting  Jerry  Thompson,  none  of  them  hardly  ever  used 
them  except  on  such  occasion  as  the  present. 

As  it  was,  the  tired,,  fagged-out  boys  were  only  too  glad 
to  stretch  their  weary  bodies  out,  after  a  breakfast  of  bread 
and  butter  and  coffee,  which  had  been  hastily  gotten  up  for 
them,  and  to  go  to  sleep. 

After  seeing  his  men  scattered  by  the  charge  of  H.  &  L.  2, 
Edward  Dixon  realized  that  it  was  of  no  use  contending  fur¬ 
ther  with  them.  Still,  although  vanquished,  he  determined 
to  endeavor  to  regain  his  lost  prestige  by  working  hard  to 
extinguish  the  fire. 

He  perhaps  would  not  have  done  this  had  he  not  thought 
that  the  miser’s  doom  was  sealed. 

So  H.  &  L.  1  did  some  good  work,  but  they  commenced  so 
late  in  the  day  that  2  carried  off  all  the  honors. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  Dixon  called  his  men  off. 

Bringing  the  two  parts  of  the  broken  truck  together,  they 
tied  the  broken  reach^  piled  up  their  ladders  and  started 
away. 

They  had  hardly  gone  ten  feet  when  one  of  the  dished 
wheels  gave  way,  which,  allowing  one  corner  to  suddenly 
drop,  broke  the  ropes  that  held  the  severed  reach. 

They  put  a  pole  under  the  axle,  tied  the  reach  anew,  and 
started  again,  arriving  at  the  company's  house  without  fur¬ 
ther  accident. 

Dixon  called  a  sort  of  impromptu  meeting  and  discussed 
the  late  happenings,  and  his  burning  words  of  anger  against 
the  company  of  H.  &  L.  2  were  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  his 
hearers. 

One  thing  they  were  going  to  press  upon  the  town  authori¬ 
ties — the  necessity  of  a  new  truck. 

To  say  that  Edward  Dixon  was  angry  at  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken  is,  to  say  the  least,  drawing  it  very  mild,  for  a 
torrent  of  rage  swept  through  his  wicked,  malevolent  heart. 

He  started  for  home,  reaching  it  just  as  his  father  and 
mother  were  sitting  down  to  breakfast. 

The  judge  was  pale  and  trembling,  as  if  with  the  ague. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  his  wife  asked. 

“Nothing,”  he  replied,  the  untruth  being  only  too  palpable. 

Edward  returned  his  mother’s  morning  greeting  in  his 
usual  surly  way,  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 

Breakfast  finished,  he  arose,  saying  to  his  father: 

“I  would  like  to  see  you  in  the  library.” 

“Very  well,”  was  the  tremulous  response  of  Judge  Dixon, 
as  he  arose  and  followed  his  graceless  son  to  the  designated 
room. 

“Well,”  said  Edward,  banging  the  door  to,  as  his  father 
entered,  “our  plans  have  failed.” 

“Your  plans,  Edward.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,” 
suggested  the  judge. 

Indeed,”  sneered  Edward.  “Well,  if  you  wish  it  so,  my 
plans  have  failed,  and  all  through  the  cursed  interference  of 
that  meddlesome  booby,  Hal  Howard.  Old  Dunlap  was  in 
there  and  could  never  have  gotten  out  had  not  that  fool 
helped  him. 

“Tell  me  all  about  it,”  said  Judge  Dixon. 

Ordinarily,  Edward  Dixon  would  have  scorned  his  father's 
advice,  but  just  now  he  was  utterly  nonplussed  as  to  what 
move  to  make  next,  so  he  graciously  condescended  to  give 
the  entire  history  of  the  affair  to  his  father. 

“Then  Jerry  fired  the  building  for  you?”  inquiringly  said 
Judge  Dixon. 

“Yes,  yes,”  was  the  impatient  reply.  “I’ve  told  you  that 
fifty  times  already.” 


“I  know  it,”  humbly  said  his  father,  cowering  somewhat 
beneath  the  stronger  will  and  gaze  of  his  son.  , 

“What’d  you  ask  for  again,  then?  But,  come,  what  have 

you  to  propose?  Anything?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  ?  ” 

“That  you  get  the  best  of  Hal  Howard.  ,  (( . 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!”  sarcastically  laughed  Edward.  A  very 
brilliant  idea,  and  original,  too,  seeing  that  I  haven  t  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  idea  over  a  hundred  times  or  moie. 

“I  know  you  have/’  said  his  father,  just  a  little  dijly. 

“But  you  haven’t  done  it  yet.”  . ,  ,  .  .  , 

His  answer  riled  Edward  considerably,  and  baid  words 
might  have  followed,  when  Judge  Dixon  continued. 

“■d, t  fViiriU  t  irrmw  how  vou  can  do  it.” 


“How?” 

“Put  up  a  job  on  him.” 

“How?”  1.  1 

“Why,  you’ve  got  Jerry  on  your  side;  he  sleeps  every 

night  in  Number  Two’s  house.  Have  a  robbery  committed 
and  the  stolen  things  found  in  the  boy’s  room.” 

“Not  a  bad  idea,”  said  Edward,  musngly.  “By  Jinks!  I 
think  I’ll  try  it.  I  will!  Let  me  see.  By  George !— eureka, 
old  man,  just  the  thing!”  and  in  his  glee  Edward  twirled 
around  excitedly  on  his  heel.  > 

“What  is  it?”  asked  his  father. 

“Why,  you  know'  you  were  telling  me  that  Reuben  Clark 
was  going  to  New  York  this  morning  to  stay  two  or  three 
days  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Besides,  it  will  be  a  good  opportunity  of  destroying  that 
paper  which  you  signed,  if  it  can  be  found.” 

“Yes,”  assented  the  judge. 

“And  besides  that - ” 

“Well?”  queried  the  judge,  as  his  son  paused. 

“I  told  you  that  Old  Dunlap  had  been  taken  to  Clark’s 
house?” 

“Yes.” 


“T’ll  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  then.” 

“You — you — don’t — mean — mean — mur — murder - ”  dis- 

jointly  gasped  the  father. 

An  affirmative  inclination  of  the  head  was  the  answer,  to 
which  the  words  were  added: 

“It  will  be  no  worse  than  if  he  had  perished  in  the  fire 
last  night.” 

“Yes.”  protested  his  father.  “But  if  he  had  been  burned  to 
death  it  would  have  b^en  regarded  as  an  accident.  No,  do 
not  attempt  it,  Edward,  you  will  surely  be  found  out,  and — 
and — think  of  the  consequences.” 

“Concoo’ionces  be  hanged.  I’ve  made  a  start  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  and  I’ll  be  shot  if  I  back  out  now.  You’re  squeamish, 
old  man;  you’re  bad  enough  to  do  anything.  All  you  lack  is 
the  com-ago  to  carry  out  your  plans.” 

“Well.  I’m  going  up  to  bed.  I’ve  been  up  all  night  and 
feel  sleenv.” 


.And  p’thongh  his  mind  was  burdened  with  the  devilish 
machinations  against  Prter  Dunlap  and  Hal  Howard,  he 
soon  was  as  peacefully  sleeping  as  an  innocent  babe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PETER  DUNLAP. 

As  the  reader  has  inferred  from  Edward  Dixon’s  remark, 
old  Dunlap  was  taken  to  Reuben  Clark’s  after  reaching  the 
ground. 

Between  Clark  and  Dunlap  there  was  some  mysterious 
bond. 

It  was  not  of  affection,  for  that  was  a  feeling  which  the 
miser  was  incapable  of  knowing. 

It  was  not  of  a  business  nature,  for  the  miser  did  no  busi¬ 
ness. 

At  any  rate  it  existed,  and  when  taken  there,  Clark  re¬ 
ceived  him  into  his  house  and  gave  him  the  best  room  in  it. 

Dunlap  lemained  until  daybreak,  and  must  needs  return  to 
the  fire  to  'see  about  the  safety  of  his  safe.  Common  sense 
should  have  told  him  that  his  safe  could  not  have  been  re¬ 
moved  so  soon,  and  yet  he  preferred  to  be  on  the  ground 
himself. 

1  owaids  afternoon,  when  everything  had  cooled  down, 
aftei  much  haggling  as  to  price,  he  directed  some  negroes 
to  remove  the  rubbish. 
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Three  or  four  hours’  work  brought  the  safe  in  sight. 

This  he  had  immediately  taken  to  Reuben  Clark’s  house, 
it  and  himself  arriving  just  after  sundown. 

As  his  host  had  told  him,  he  had  gone  to  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

Peter  Dunlap  did  not  feel  safe,  since  he  was  the  only  man 
in  the  house,  and  determined  to  remain  up  all  night. 

.  Tired  and  worn  out  with  the  reaction  from  the  excitement 
attendant  upon  the  tire  weighing  upon  him,  it  was  not  later 
than  ten  o’clock  when,  despite  his  utmost  struggles,  he  fell 
into  a  heavy,  dreamless  sleep  in  his  chair,  which  stood  be¬ 
side  his  safe,  on  which  his  arm  was  resting. 

Presently  his  head  dropped  forward,  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward  he  slipped  off  upon  the  floor.  For  an  instant  he  was 
aroused,  then  relapsed  into  his  heavy  slumber. 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  still  he  slept  heavily,  nor  heard 
the  servant  girls  as  they  passed  around  the  house  and  fas¬ 
tened  doors  and  windows,  preparatory  to  retiring. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  all  inside  the  house  was  still  and 
silent  as  death. 

The  village  streets  were  entirely  deserted;  not  a  soul  could 
be  seen  anywhere. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  H.  &  L.  2’s  house  opened,  and  Jerry 
Thompson  issued  thei*efrom  and  wended  his  way  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  village. 

Reaching  a  particularly  out-of-the-way  spot,  he  whistled 
slowly. 

Instantly  there  came  a  response  and  a  figure  advanced. 

The  newcomer  wore  a  slouched  hat,  pulled  down  far  over 
his  face,  while  a  half  mask,  black  in  color,  covered  his  feat¬ 
ures  from  his  mouth  upwards. 

“Well,  I  see  you’re  here.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Jerry,  “I  had  to  come;  I  couldn’t  help  my¬ 
self.” 

“Quite  true,”  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a  sarcastic 
laugh.  “  ‘The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,’  you  know.” 

“I  do  know,  and  so  may  you  one  of  these  days,”  was  the 
not  unsharp  retort  of  Jerry.  “Well,  what’s  in  the  wind 
now?” 

“Come  on,  and  I’ll  show  you.” 

Mr.  Clark’s  house  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
what  might  be  called  the  village  proper,  his  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  being  fvdly  half  that  distance  from  him. 

Toward  this  house  the  two  made  their  way,  and  when  be¬ 
neath  its  shade  the  leader  said: 

“Well,  Jerry,  T  am  going  to  break  in  this  house.  There  is 
no  one  at  homo  but  the  two  girls  and  Old  Dunlap.  Here  is 
a  mask.  Put  it  on,  and  here  is  a  pistol;  put  it  in  your  pocket; 
you  may  need  it.” 

Jerry  put  on  the  mask  and  stepped  upon  the  back  veranda 
with  Edward  Dixon,  who,  approaching  a  French  window, 
slipped  a  diamond  ring  from  his  finger. 

Presently  a  gritty,  cutting  sound  arose;  then  the  crashing 
of  glass,  as  the  cut  portion  was  struck  and  fell  to  the  floor 
inside. 

A  few  moments  of  breathless  silence,  then  Dixon  inserted 
his  hand  and  released  the  latch,  opened  the  window  noise¬ 
lessly  and  stepped  cautiously  into  the  room. 

All  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

After  Jerry,  too,  had  stopped  inside,  they  both  started 
through  the  room  toward  the  hall  door. 

To  make  things  more  distinct,  Edward  struck  a  match, 
shading  it  with  his  hand,  so  that  any  possible  passer  might 
not  see  it. 

The  light  of  the  match,  however,  was  seen,  and  greatly 
puzzled  the  person  who  saw  it. 

Quickly  Edward  Dixon  passed  upstairs. 

He  found  the  room  in  which  the  miser  was. 

A  lamp,  turned  low,  stood  on  the  table. 

Dunlap  was  lying  prone  on  the  floor  beside  the  safe. 

Dixon  paused,  looked  at  the  sleeping  man,  drew  a  knife 
and  st(  pped  toward  him. 

Should  he  nsk  it? 

This  thought  rushed  through  his  mind  as  he  saw  his  un¬ 
resisting,  sleeping  foe  before  him. 

He  faltered,  wavered,  would  fain  have  given  up  the  mur¬ 
derous  job,  but,  nerving  himself  for  the  blow,  he  raised  the 
kmfe  higher;  a  bright  flash,  it  descended,  entered  the  sleep¬ 
ing  man’-,  breast,  and  the  warm  blood  spurted  out  on  his 
hand. 

Ere  \  e  could  draw  the  knife  there  came  a  warning  cry  from 
and  he  dashed  into  the  room,  gasping* 

“We  are  discovered.” 


There  came  floating  up  the  stairs  the  ominous  growling  of 
a  dog  and  the  sound  of  feet. 

“Good  heavens,  w*e  must  get  out  of  this!”  cried  Edward,  in 
alarm. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  threw  up  the  window*,  stepped  upon  the 
roof  of  a  veranda,  took  a  flying  jump  to  the  ground,  closely 
followed  by  Jerry,  and  both  started  on  a  dead  run. 

Hardly  had  they  touched  the  ground  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  observer  of  the  lighted  match,  who,  advancing  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  finding  the  cut  glass,  made  up  his  mind  that 
something  was  wrong,  had  entered,  closely  followed  by  a  dog. 

As  he  saw  the  body,  bedewed  with  blood  before  him,  a  cry 
of  honor  escaped  his  lips. 

He  then  jumped  to  the  window,  crying: 

“After  them,  Grit!” 

The  dog  jumped  from  the  roof  to  the  gi’ound,  and  with 
long,  flying  bounds,  started  in  pursuit. 

The  newcomer  was  Hal,  who  was  just  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Raymond’s  house. 

He  had  seen  the  light  from  the  match  and  entered  the 
house  with  the  dog  Grit. 

He  hesitated,  waited  but  a  moment,  then  followed  his  dog. 

A  few  moments  later  came  a  low,  vicious  growl,  and  a 
howl  of  pain. 

“Grit  has  got  him,”  murmured  Hal. 

He  was  right,  Grit  had  the  murderer  there  by  the  throat. 


CHAPTER  VII*. 

A  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE. 

“Grit  has  caught  them,”  murmured  Hal.  “Hang  on,  old 
boy.  I’ll  be  there  in  a  minute,”  called  Hal,  bounding  rapidly 
forward. 

Suddenly  a  heavy  panting  and  the  sound  of  rapid  footfalls 
in  his  rear  assailed  his  ears. 

He  paused,  glanced  back  to  see  outlined  in  the  darkness, 
bounding,  coming  in  great  leaps,  the  figure  of  an  animal. 

“What  is  it?” 

This  was  the  query  that  flashed  through  Hal’s  mind. 

It  came  nearer. 

There  came  a  slight  hark  of  recognition. 

“It  is  Snap,”  half  audibly  said  Hal. 

“Come  on,  Snap,”  cried  Hal.  and  away  towards  the  sounds 
of  the  struggle  he  started,  followed  closely  by  the  dog. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  scene  of  battle  was  reached. 

Edward  Dixon  and  Jerry  Thompson  when  first  brought  to 
hay  by  Grit,  nicked  un  stones  and  sticks  and  sought,  by  fling¬ 
ing  them  at  him,  to  drive  him  off. 

But  Grit  was  not  composed  of  such  noor  material  and  re¬ 
fused  to  be  cowed  by  any  such  proceedings. 

Ho  kept  advancing  all  the  while. 

Thov  stopped  and  sought  to  beat  him  back,  then  resumed 
th o i  •  flight. 

"But  there  Grit  remained,  just  behind  .them. 

■  “Corses  on  him,”  growled  Dixon.  “I’d  shoot  him  if  it 
wouldn’t  make  too  much  noise.” 

“We  must  get  rid  of  him  somehow,”  said  the  alarmed 
Jerry. 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  Dixon,  whose  foot  struck  something  at 
that  moment,  and  stooping,  he  picked  up  a  heavy  club. 

Grit  bounded  forward. 

Dixon  struck  at  him. 

The  blow  took  effect,  Grit  growled  vindictively,  but  wavered 
not,  and  a  cry  of  alarm  and  pain  bursting  from  Dixon’s  lips 
to’d  the  story  that  the  dog  had  taken  hold  of  him. 

It  was  this  growl  and  cry  which  Hal  heard,  and  which 
caused  him  to  call  to  Grit  to  hang  on. 

“Help  me,  Jerry,”  cried  Dixon.  “This  infernal  dog  has — 
o — o — w — w — w,”  he  howled,  and  Grit’s  teeth  closed  tighter. 

Thus  adjured,  Jerry,  who  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Dixon  to  take  care  of  himself,  advanced,  -and,  seizing  the 
hindquarters  of  the  dog  attempted  to  pull  him  off. 

While  thus  engaged  Hal  and  Snap  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Being  dark,  Hal  could  see  the  outlines  of  the  combatants. 

He  saw  what  Grit  was  doing  and  cried: 

“Well  done,  Grit.” 

The  sound  of  his  master’s  voice  diverted  Grit’s  attention. 

He  let  go  his  hold  and  the  two  assassins  started  on  a  run, 
vv'tu  Hal  in  hot  pursuit. 

ITe  dogs  darted  ahead  and  bothered  them  so  badly  that 
Hal  was  quickly  beside  them. 
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“Darn  you,”  shrieked  Dixon,  “I’ll  fix  you.” 

As  he  spoke  he  threw  himself,  knife  in  hand,  toward  Hal. 

The  knife  entered  Hal’s  shoulder. 

The  blood  gushed  forth. 

Dixon  lost  his  hold  of  the  knife;  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

Hal  darted  forward  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  Snap  at 
the  same  time  assaulting  him  in  the  rear,  sinking  his  fangs 
deep  into  the  calf  of  Dixon’s  leg. 

He  gasped,  struggled,  got  Toose  from  Hal’s  grasp;  but  Ins 
opponent,  nothing  daunted,  went  for  his  throat  again. 

“Shoot  him,  Jerry,”  yelled  Dixon.  “It's  our  only  chance.” 

Thus  called  upon,  jerry  drew  his  pistol,  fired  a  shot  at 
Grit,  his  antagonist,  then,  raising  it,  he  drew  a  bead  on  Hal. 

The  lad  felt  the  precariousness  of  his  situation  and  would 
have  attempted  to  disconcert  the  marksman’s  aim,  but  Dixon, 
getting  a  hold  on  him,  prevented  it. 

There  came  a  report. 

The  bullet  whistled  harmlessly  above  his  head,  for  just  as 
Jerry  fired  the  dark  body  of  Grit  flew  through  the  air,  his 
forepaws  struck  against  Jerry's  breast,  and  he  fastened  his 
fangs  in  his  throat. 

A  wild  howl  of  pain  escaped  Jerry  as  he  struck  the  ground, 
carried  there  by  the  sudden  weight  thrown  against  him. 

Desperately  he  fought. 

Seizing  his  pistol  by  the  barrel  he  brought  the  hilt  down 
on  Grit’s  head  as  opportunity  presented. 

For  him  it  was  a  lucky  blow,  for  it  stunned  the  dog. 

As  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  his  hand  struck  the  knife 
which  Dixon  had  dropped. 

He  clasped  its  hilt.  * 

Snap’s  back  was  toward  him,  within  reaching  distance. 

He  plunged  his  knife  into  the  dog’s  side. 

Snap  howled  dismally,  tinned  and  made  for  his  assailant, 
but  the  wound  was  severe,  blood  flowed  freely,  the -dog  weak¬ 
ened  rapidly,  he  could  do  naught. 

Then  Jerry  turned  to  help  his  companion. 

Againgt  the  both  of  them  Hal  stood  no  show,  and  was  soon 
vanquished  by  a  clip  across  his  head  with  a  club,  after  which 
the  assassins  took  to  their  heels. 

The  sounds  of  their  retreating  footsteps  had  hardly  died 
away  when  several  persons  who  had  been  awakened  by  the 
pistol  shots,  and  afterward  led  in  the  proper  direction  by  the 
sound  of  the  scuffle,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

A  low  whine  from  Snap,  who  was  so  weak  from  loss  of 
blood  that  he  could  scarcely  move,  drew  them  to  where  he 
was  lying  stretcHed  out  by  his  master’s  side. 

“Hoity-toity,  Bill,  but  there’s  been  queer  goings  on  here,” 
said  the  first  of  the  advancing  couple,  as  seeing  the  body,  he 
stooped,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  it  recoiled  to  find  it  en¬ 
countered  something  wet,  clammy,  sticky.  “Got  a  match, 
Bill?” 


“Yes.” 

“Light  it,  then.” 

Bill  did  as  requested. 

The  gentle  night  breeze  caused  it  to  flicker  and  waver,  but 
by  its  light  they  recognized  the  features  of  Hal,  saw  his  bleed¬ 
ing  head  and  cut  shoulder. 

Bill,  rising  up,  withdrew  the  hand  that  had  shaded  the 
match. 

There \vas  a  transient  flicker  of  light  of  a  wider  circle  than 
befoi’e,  and  then  the  match  expired. 

Even  though  so  transient  had  been  the  duration  of  the 
light  it  revealed  the  senseless  form  of  Grit  lying  on  its  side, 
head  bent  back  and  legs  stretched  out. 

“I’ll  be  shot,  Tom,  if  I  can  understand  it,”  said  Bill. 

Nor  I.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“First,  let’s  take  this  chap  to  my  house — it’s  the  closest, 
you  know.” 

“Ail  right.” 

“Take  hold,  then.” 

“As  you  say — but— -did  you  hear  that?” 

“No.  What  was  it?” 

“Listen.” 


Silence  of  a  moment’s  duration  followed,  and  then  both 
heard  a  shrill  scream — a  cry  for  help. 

“What  next?”  was  Bill’s  surprised  exclamation.  “Hadn’t 
I  better  go  .  It  seems  to  come  from  the  direction  of  Reuben 
Clark  s  house.” 


“Y,es’  &bead.  I’ll  stay  here  and  attend  to  young  How¬ 
ard.  After  hearing  which  Bill  started  for  Clark’s  house  on 
a  run. 

Tom,  as  the  fellow  had  been  called,  bethought  him  of  a 


near-by  brook,  and  from  this  he  brought  in  his  hat  a  quantity 
of  water,  which  he  dashed  into  the  unconscious  lad’s  face. 

It  had  the.efl'ect  of  soon  bringing  him  to  his  senses. 

His  first  inquiry  was  concerning  his  dogs. 

Tom  told  him  of  their  condition,  and  offered  to  lead  him  to 
his  house  if  he  would  lean  on  his  arm. 

Hal,  however,  would  not  desert  his  dog.;,  and  said  so 
plumply. 

At  ms  request  Tom  drenched  Grit  with  water,  and  soon  the 
noble  animal,  although  moaning  with  pain,  was  on  his  feet. 

“Come,  Snap,”  called  Hal,  going  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
.Newfoundland. 

For  answer,  Snap  whined  appealingly,  but  did,  not  stir. 

“Poor  Snap — I  hope  he  will  not  die — but - ’’ 

Just  then  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  seen  prior  to  the 
fight  rushed  across  his  mind  so  forcibly  that  he  inwardly 
groaned,  then  brokenly  said: 

“We  must — go  to — Mr.  Clark’s  house — something  fearful 
has  happened  there.  Will  you  carry  my  poor  Snap?  I  can 
walk  alone.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Tom  to  his  question. 

He  picked  up  the  wounded  and  weak  animal  in  his  arms, 
and  the  little  company,  Grit  bringing  up  in  the  rear,  slowly 
made  their  way  towards  Mr.  Clark’s  house. 

And  what  saw  Bill  after  leaving  his  companion  alone  with 
Hal? 

He  darted  across  the  fields  until  he  reached  the  yard  sur¬ 
rounding  Mr.  Clark’s  house. 

Here  he  met  a  frightened,  half-clad  woman,  one  of  the 
servants. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  he  quickly  asked. 

“Och,  hone!”  groaned  the  daughter  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
“Shure  there  has  been  a  murder  in  the  house.” 

“A  murder?”  was  the  intense  query  that  burst  from  the 
man’s  lips,  as  he  started  violently  with  suppi’essed  horror 
and  surprise. 

“Yes  ” 

“How?” 

“Och,  hone!  Shure  it’s  Mr.  Dunlap.  Och,  hone!  Och, 
hone!  that  iver  I  should  ha’  lived  to  say  so  bluddy  a  sight. 
Och,  hone,  I’ll  hear  of  the  death  of  me  father  or  mother  be¬ 
fore  a  fortnight,  an’  the  saints  defend  us.” 

The  latter  portion  of  her  remarks  were  lost  upon  Bill,  for 
others,  who  had  arrived  upon  the  scene  before  him,  he  saw 
step  through  the  open  window  and  upon  the  veranda,  from 
•.vh’oh  the  assassins  had  taken  their  flying  leap. 

He  bounded  into  the  house,  up  the  stairs,  and  to  Mr.  Dun¬ 
lap’s  room. 

Tli ere  he  found  a  number  of  people  congregated  in  its  cen¬ 
ter.  looking  at  the  floor. 

He  looked  also,  and  saw  a  great  large  pool  of  blood — that 
w’as  all. 

“They  say  Mr.  Dunlap  has  been  murdered.  Is  it  so?”  he 
asked. 

"Yes;  there  is  where  he  has  been  lying.” 

“Where  is  he,  then?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

Nor  did  anybody  else  know. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  not  to  be  found.  » 


It  was  a  long  time  before  Hal  and  his  two  pets  were  able 
to  get  around  again. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  mystery  remained  unsolved,  and 
Petci  Dunlap  s  whereabouts  were  still  undiscovered. 

Jerry  and  Edward  Dixon  had  since  the  night  of  their  attack 
on  Mr.  Raymond  s  house  remained  in  seclusion. 

ovv  it  happened  that  a  madman  made  his  aopearance  near 

IhrwSdrbicAThTt^1  0CCaSi°nS  had  been  see"  in 

,  was  about  this  time  that  as  Hal  was  passing  a  canning 
J  actoi y  the  watchman  of  the  place  was  yelling  that  the  boiler 
was  about  to  burst.  Hal  W'ent  in,  saw'  what  was  the  matter, 
and  opened  the  safety  valve,  which  did  not  work  properly  and’ 
he  received  some  very  serious  bums  which  necessitated  Iris 
seeking  a  physician  J ust  as  he  was  about  to  start  he  recog¬ 
nized  that  Edward  Dixon  had  just  passed  the  factory 

afternoon  the  physician’s  h°use  until  late  i 


the  next 


During  this  time  he  had  enjoyed  a  refreshing  sleep  from 

Raymond,  tp’y°lris  bedside.  h'S  °M  W™*  n"d  Mr. 

lo  Mr.  Raymond’s  solicitous  inquiries,  Hal  returned  clieerv 

donn<Th  i  s’  cl  o th  i  ngf  ”  ^  'S 
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They  sought  the  doctor  in  his  office,  and,  after  many  thanks 
for  his  kindness,  Mr.  Raymond  and  his  pi'otege  started  for 
outdoors.  % 

Ere  they  had  opened  the  hall  door,  Hal  inquired  whether 
Mr.  Raymond  had  seen  his  dogs  that  day. 

“1  have  not.” 

“Then  I  must  find  out  what  has  become  of  them;”  here  he 
opened  the  door,  saving:  “I  hope  no  harm  has  befallen  them, 
for - " 

He  staggered  and  almost  fell,  for,  just  at  that  moment, 
with  joyous  cries,  Grit  and  Snap  leaped  upon  him,  planting 
their  forepaws  against  bis  breast. 

‘  They  had  found  out  where  he  was,  and  had  lain  down  in 
the. porch  by  the  front  door  to  wait  for  his  appearance,  or 
until  they  were  admitted  to  his  presence. 

“Good  old  Grit — ha,  ha!  Snap,  old  boy,  I’m  glad  to  see  you; 
but  get  down,  both  of  you;  you’re  too  heavy.” 

Thus  adjured,  the  dogs  assumed  their  natural  position,  and 
began  capering  playfully  about  their  master’^  feet,  giving 
evidence  of  their  joy  at  the  meeting  in  short,  gleeful  yelps. 

Mr.  Raymond  wished  Hal  to  go  home  with  him,  but  the  lad 
thought  it  were  better  not  to  do  so,  and  replied  to  that  effect. 

But  Mr.  Raymond  kept  urging,  until  in  reply  to  his  imr 
portunities,  Hal  drew  up  his  form  and  proudly  said: 

“Sir.  I  am  a  fireman,  and  my  duty  calls  me  to  remain  at  the 
engine-house  if  possible.  Just  reflect,  sir,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  if  1  was  not  thei’c  and  a  fire  should  break  out.” 

“I'll  say  no  more,  Hal,  mv  boy,”  returned  Mr.  Raymond, 
feeling  that  he  had  been  most  justly  rebuked.  “But  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  expect  when  I  gave  you  the  truck  that  it  was 
going  to  keep  you  so  closely  bound  to  it.  If  I  had  known  it 
I  believe  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  act  differently.” 

“Here  you  are  now — Roxbury  Messenger — full  account  of 
the  affair  at  the  canning  factory — only  five  cents.  Roxbury 
Messenger — only  five  cents.” 

They  were  passing  through  the  main  street,  and  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  had  just  ceased  speaking  when  the  newsboy’s  voice  rang 

out. 

As  he  approached,  Mr.  Raymond  beckoned  him  across  the 
street  and  purchased  a  copy  of  the  Messenger  from  him. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  his  eye  was  a  large-headed  col¬ 
umn  on  the  first  page,  which  ran  as  follows:  “Almost  an 
Accident.  A  Young  Hero’s  Exploit.  Hal  Howard  Again  Be¬ 
fore  the  Eyes  of  the  People.” 

Then  followed  a  thrilling  and  well-written  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  in  which  Hal  was  lauded  to  the  skies. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  happy  and  delighted. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CRAZY  MAN. 

Jerry  and  Edward  Dixon  were  in  a  hut,  where  Jerry  had 
secreted  himself.  They  were  having  a  serious  row,  when  out¬ 
side  a  cry  rang  out: 

“Fii*e  and  blood — fire  and  blood.” 

These  were  the  words  that  rung  in  Edward  Dixon’s  ears, 
as,  after  firing  the  hut  where  he  had  knocked  Jerry  Thomp¬ 
son  senseless,  he  bounded  through  the  door  in  the  open  be¬ 
yond. 

The  moon  which  had  risen  early  in  the  evening,  was  now 
so  low  down  in  the  horizon  that  the  trees  which  girt  the 
clearing  on  all  sides  threw  into  it  a  dark  shadow  . 

As  he  issued  from  the  door  of  the  hut,  he  heard  these 
words  at  his  very  ear. 

He  glanced  quickly  around  and  saw  in  the  dim  light  the 
faint  outlines  of  a  figure  as  it  rapidly  fled  around  the  corner 
of  the  hut. 

He  started  in  pursuit,  but  though  he  went  round  and  round, 
doubled  and  redoubled,  he  could  never  catch  sight  of  the 
figure  again. 

The  reason  of  this  was  that,  being  in  his  bare  feet,  the 
crazy  man’s  footfalls  gave  back  no  sound,  while  Dixon’s  did; 
hence  the  former,  being  ever  able  to  locate  the  position  of 
the  latter,  was  able  to  guide  his  own  movements  to  keep  out 
of  sight. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!”  he  chuckled  to  himself.  “Gold  cannot  be 
captured  by— what!  what!  fire,  to  fire  again?” 

The  fire  which  Edward  Dixon  had  started  made  rapid  head¬ 
way. 

H"  h  o  started  it  against  one  side  of  the  hut,  and  stand- 
n b,  tr  is.  Gold  had  seen  the  first  flames  that  darted  out 
between  the  chinks  in  the  logs. 


Convinced  at  about  the  same  time  that  further  pursuit  of 
the  figure  was  useless,  Edward  Dixon  desisted  from  the  chase, 
and,  withdrawing  within  the  shade  of  the  woods,  he  waited 
to  see  the  building  consumed. 

Meanwhile,  Gold  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  fear, 
and,  hearing  no  further  sound  of  pursuit,  he  grew  quite  tran¬ 
quil. 

Wear  him  was  a  small  square  opening  which  served  as  a 
window. 

He  approached  this  and  peered  into  the  hut. 

The  highly-burning  fire  showed  plainly  Jerry's  cut  and 
bleeding  head.  m 

With  a  shudder  the  crazy  man  drew  back,  murmuring: 

“Fire  and  blood.” 

For  some  seconds  he  stood  with  his  hands  pressed  upon 
his  forehead  as  if  endeavoring  to  recollect  something. 

Then  he  again  approached  the  window,  muttering: 

“Fire — fire — frightful — treacherous  fire,  I  must  get  him  out, 
for  I  was  got  out  once  by — by — by - ” 

He  ctruck  his  forehead  with  his  fist  as  if  angry  and  tor¬ 
mented  at  not  being  able  to  fully  remember  some  event  which 
loomed  up  surrounded  with  an  impenetrable  web  in  his  brain. 

He  crawled  quickly  through  the  window',  picked  up  Jerry’s 
inanimate  form,  tumbled  it  in  a  rather  unceremonious  style 
to  the  ground  outside,  then  passed  out  himself  through  the 
window. 

Seizing  Jerry  beneath  the  arms,  he  half-dragged,  half-car¬ 
ried  him  into  the  woods  beyond. 

All  this  was  unseen  by  Edward  Dixon,  who  kept  up  his 
watch  on  the  side  of  the  hut  containing  the  door,  while  the 
crazy  man  had  entered  and  rescued  Jerry  from  the  opposite. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  logs,  they  did  not  make  a  very 
bright  or  large  fire,  and  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
tall  trees,  whose  height  prevented  the  flames  from  being  seen 
by  anybody  in  the  surrounding  country,  there  were  no  visi¬ 
tors. 

Dixon  remained  until  nothing  but  a  few  smoldering  embers 
were  left,  then  satisfied  that  his  accomplice  was  beyond  tell¬ 
ing  tales  he  took  his  departure,  reaching  his  home  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  by  which  time  all  who  bad 
turned  out  to  go  to  the  canning  factory,  had  returned  to  bed. 

Consequently  he  knew  nothing  of  the  affair  until  the  next 
morning. 

When  he  compared  the  time  of  the  occurring  of  the  affair, 
and  of  his  passing  by  the  factory,  he  found  that  there  was 
but  a  few  minutes’  difference.  l 

Hal  Howard  had  been  at  the  canning  factory  inside  of  five 
minutes  after  be  had  passed  it. 

“Had  he  been  seen  by  Hal  Howard?” 

He  feared  that  he  had,  and  dreaded  his  shrewd  inquiries 
into  the  fact  of  his  being  in  that  out-of-the-way  place  at  such 
a  time. 

Amd  when  Dixon  read  the  highly  laudatory  article  concern¬ 
ing  Hal  in  the  village  paper,  he  was  fairly  beside  himself 
with  rage. 

After  Gold  had  once  gotten  inside  of  the  woods  he  laid 
Jerry  down  at  full  length,  resting  his  cut  and  bleeding  head 
on  the  roots  of  a  tree  which  bulged  above  the  ground. 

He  watched  the  hut  until  nothing  remained  but  a  few 
glowing  coals;  then  he  turned  his  attention  to  Jerry  again, 
who  yet  remained  unconscious. 

Gold  sat  down  on  the  ground  beside  him  and  patiently 
waited  for  returning  consciousness  on  the  lad’s  part. 

Had  he  known  enough  he  would  have  produced  some  water 
from  a  nearbv  spring  which  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hut  during  the  winter  with  water. 

Left  to  himself,  Jerry,  however,  finally  came  to  his  senses, 
and  his  first  words  were  an  appeal  for  water. 

Gold  half  carried  him  to  the  spring,  and,  making  a  cup 
with  his  hands,  allowed  the  water  he  scooped  up  in  them  to 
run  down  Jerry’s  throat. 

Fart  of  it,  however,  being  spilled  on  Jerry’s  head,  served  a 
double  purpose,  as  it  helped  to  cool  his  hot,  fevered  head. 

For  the  time  Gold  seemed  to  realize  that  the  wound  should 
be  washed,  and  set  about  it  immediately. 

After  he  had  finished,  Jerry  felt  much  better,  and  in  the 
growing  morning  light  surveyed  his  strange  companion  with 
curious  eyes. 

“Who  arc  you?”  he  at  last  abruptly  asked. 

“Mr.  I — oh — I — I — don’t  know,”  stammered  the  crazy  man, 
in  renly. 

“Where  do  you  live?” 

“Not  far  from  here.  Will  you  go  with  me?” 

“Yes.” 
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Gold  helped  Jerry  to  his  feet  and  carefully  and  tenderly 
helped  him  along:  through  the  forest,  until  they  came  to  a 
clump  of  bushes. 

“Is  this  the  place?”  asked  Jerry. 

“Yes,  inside  of  the  bushes.” 

“But  how  are  we  going  to  get  through  them?” 

“So,”  and  Gold  dropped  to  his  hands  and  knees,  then  flat 
on  his  stomach,  and  wriggled  through  an  opening  among  the 
bushes  near  the  ground. 

Jerry  followed  him. 

This  clump  of  bushes  was  about  six  feet  wide,  and  when 
he  emerged  on  the  other  side,  Jerry  found  himself  in  an  open 
space  of  about  two  feet  in  width,  and  in  front  of  a  huge 
tree.  ' 

Following  Gold  about  halfway  round  the  tree,  they  finally 
reached  a  dark-looking  place  on  the  trunk,  which,  upon  close 
examination,  proved  to  be  an  opening. 

Passing  through  this  opening,  Jerry  found  himself  inside 
a  huge  monarch  of  the  forest,  whose  heart  having  been  eaten 
out  by  time’s  consuming  fingers,  left  in  its  stead  a  large  and 
spacious  chamber.  . 

The  only  thing  in  the  way  of  food  to  be  seen  was  a  number 
of  ears  of  com  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment, 
if  such  this  hole  in  the  tree  can  be  called. 

Here  Jerry  passed  sevei’al  days  without  going  abroad  at  all. 

During  this  time  Jerry’s  thoughts  had  not  been  idle. 

He  knew  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  determined  to  leave  it  inside  of  a  day  or  two. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  his  companionship  with  the  crazy 
man  that  he  happened  to  get  a  good  square  look  at  him  in 
the  light. 

As  he  saw  the  face  of  Gold  plainly  for  the  first  time,  he 
started  in  surprise. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  queried  the  object  of  Bis  scrutiny. 

“Nothing,”  replied  Jen-y. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


IN  PERIL. 


A  few  days  sped  by,  and  during  their  passing  Hal  Howard 
had  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  adventure  with 
the  canning  factory  boiler. 

Since  that  night,  he  had  thought  much  of  Edward  Dixon 
and  of  the  purposes  he  could  have  had  in  going  toward  the 
open  country  at  that  hour  of  the  night. 

He  thought  of  numerous  reasons,  which  might  possibly,  be 
the  truth;  but  the  one  he  regarded  as  most  tenable  was  that, 
provided  his  suspicions  in  the  beginning  were  correct,  that 
Jerry  Thompson  had  not  yet  left  the  neighborhood,  and  was 
in  hiding  somewhere  near  by. 

He  resolved  one  day  that  the  next  morning  he  would  take 
his  dogs  and  endeavor  to  obtain  some  clew  as  to  where  Dixon 
had  gone  that  night. 

But  this  was  changed  when,  during  the  evening,-  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  came  in  and  requested  that  he  should  go  to  Brookdale 
the  next  morning  to  transact  some  business  for  him. 

Ever  willing  to  oblige  anyone,  and  especially  his  benefactor, 
Hal  immediately  consented  to  go. 

Tire  next  morning  came,  and  about  ten  o’clock  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  drove  up  in  his  carriage. 

“All  ready,  Hal?”  queried  Mr.  Raymond,  as  the  lad 
emerged  from  the  engine-house  door. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“You  remember  all  I  told  you?” 

“There  is  nothing  to  be  done  beyond  what  you  have  already 
told  me?” 

“No.” 

Very  well,  I’ll  start  right  away,  then,  because  it  is  quite 
some  distance,  and  to  get  through  all  you  want  done  will  take 
quite  some  time.” 

“Yes,  it  will/’  assented  Mr.  Raymond.  “You  will  not  get 
home,  either,  until  considerably  after  sundown.” 

“That  makes  no  difference,”  and,  jumping  into  the  cai-- 
riage,  Hal  caught  up  the  reins. 

The  road  from  Roxbury  to  Brookdale  was  nearly  a  perfect 
level  all  the  way. 

The  exception  of  this  was  about  midway  between  the  two 
places  where  the  land  swelled  from  both  directions,  until 
meeting  at  the  top  it  formed  a  good-sized  hill. 

This  hill  was  covered  with  timber,  thick  and  heavy. 

At  about  the  time  that  Hal  left  Roxbury  a  man  com¬ 


menced  ascending  this  hill,  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Brookdale. 

In  person,  he  was  short  and  stout. 

His  face  was  of  that  peculiar  redness  which  can  always  be 
observed  in  the  faces  of  hard  drinkers,  and  was  very  broad. 

Ilis  forehead  projected  so  far  that  a  pair  of  steel-like  eyes 
were  almost  hidden  from  sight. 

His  hair  was  sandy,  and  matched  in  color  a  short,  stubby 
beard  that  sun’ounded  his  face. 

He  had  gotten  about  halfway  up  the  hill,  when  he  heard  the 
sound  of  approaching  horses’s  feet. 

“Darn  it,  I’ve  got  to  drop,  I  s’pose,  for  I  dasn’t  run  the  risk 
of  bein’  seen,”  he  muttered,  and,  stepping  from  the  road,  he 
flung  himself  down  behind  a  pile  of  brush. 

The  horseman  passed,  the  man  arose  and  continued  his 
journey. 

He  had  just  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  when  he 
again  heard  the  sound  of  horses’  feet,  this  time  accompanied 
by  the  rattling  of  wheels. 

Cursing  the  necessity  of  hiding  himself,  in  audible  tones, 
he  used  as  a  covert  some  fallen  logs. 

rrTie  wagon  approached. 

It  was  Hal. 

From  his  covert  the  beetle-browed  fellow  scanned  the  whole 
turnout  as  if  mentally  calculating  its  probable  worth  were 
he  in  possession  of  it. 

That  he  would  not  be  above  taking  anything  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  was  shown  in  every  lineament  of  his  features. 

When  the  wagon  was  nearly  opposite  he,  for  the  first  time, 
noticed  the  driver  closely. 

He  started  violently,  rubbed  his  eyes,  stared  at  the  face  of 
*he  lad,  who  remained  unconscious  of  the  scrutiny,  and  then  a 
string  of  broken  oaths,  too  low  to  be  heard  by  any  one  but 
himself,  fell  from  his  lips. 

The  wagon  passed  by. 

When  it  had  been  lost  to  sight,  the  man  sprang  up  from 
bis  hiding-place,  and,  with  his  face  in  the  direction  in  which 
Hal  had  gone,  cursed  violently  and  shook  his  fist  vindictively 
after  the  lad. 

So  intent  was  he  with  thus  vowing  vengeance,  emphasized 
by  the  foul  words  on  the  lad,  that  be  did  not  hear  the  ap¬ 
proaching  footsteps  of  a  person  behind  him. 

The  newcomer,  as  soon  as  he  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
man,  stopped  short  and  ga^ed  intently  at  his  violent  motions. 

As  the  fellow  spoke  louder  and  angrier,  the  words  reached 
the  ears  of  the  newcomer.  His  face  brightened  up,  a  devilish 
smile  flitted  across  it.  He  muttered: 

“My  time  has  come,  I  believe.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Hal  Howard, 
now  for  my  revenge  on  you!” 

He  purposely  made  considerable  noise  as  he  took  the  next 
few  steps. 

The  man  wheeled  shortly  around,  at  first  a  look  of  fear  on 
his  face,  then  as  he  saw  that  the  newcomer  was  a  youth  of 
twenty  or  thereabouts,  it,  gave  way  to  one  of  ferocity. 

Seizing  a  good-sized  club,  he  sprang  forward  as  if  to  attack 
the  young  man,  but  the  latter  cried: 

“Hold!  I  want  to  have  a  conversation  with  you.” 

“What  do  yer  want  to  say?” 

“You  seem  to  know  the  fellow  who  just  passed  in  the 
wagon.” 

“I  would  give  one  hundred  dollars  if  he  is  dead  by  to-mor¬ 
row  morning,”  repeated  the  younger  of  the  two. 

“Will  you  give  me  a  hundred  dollars  if  I  put  him  out  of 
the  way  before  to-morrow  morning?”  asked  the  elder. 

“Yes.” 

“Gi’  me  the  money— the  job  is  as  good  as  done.” 

“Easy,  easy,  my  friend;  that  would  be  paying  for  a  pig  in 
a  poke.  Oh,  no;  hut  T’ll  make  a  fair  proposition  to  you.  I’ll 
give  you  fifty  dollavs  down,  and  if  you  give  him  his  quietus 
I’ll  give  you  the  other  fifty  to-morrow.” 

“But  where  can  I  find  you?” 

“I  will  meet  you  here.” 

“But  who  are  you?” 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  few  moments,  then  said: 

“Charles  Black;  although  that’s  neither  here  nor  there  in 
this  matter.” 

“All  right,  Black,  old  man,  let’s  see  the  fifty.” 

The  young  man  handed  out  fifty  dollars,  suggested  that  the 
bridge  over  the  Dogwood  river  would  make  a  good  place  for 
the  attack,  and  then  walked  away,  muttering  to  himself: 

“It’s  a  blamed  good  thing  I  made  the  judge  fork  over  a 
hundred  this  morning.  Ha!  ha!  I  think  I’ve  got  the  upper 
hand  now.” 
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TIIE  ROY  FIREMEN. 


As  the  reader  has  no  doubt  rightly  imagined,  th<i  young! 
man  was  none  other  than  Edward  Dixon. 

As  to  who  the  other  was  the  future  will  disclose. 

Hal.  unaware  of  what  had  transpired,  proceeded  calmly  on 
hi.-  way  to  Rrookdale. 

A  -'ved  there,  he  set  about  the  transaction  of  the  business, 
and  so  energetically  did  he  work  that  he  finished  much  sooner! 
than  he  had  expected  to. 

By  sundown  he  was  halfway  home  and  just  descending  the 

hill. 

He  had  pretty  nearly  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  the  horse  commenced  limping  very  badly. 

Hal  jumped  out.  and  on  examining  the  near  forefoot,  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  shoe  had  caught  up  a  three-cornered  stone, 
one  of  the  sharp  sides  having  cut  and  penetrated  deep  into 
the  frog. 

He  removed  the  stone,  and,  as  the  horse  was  evidently  in 
pain,  Hal  determined  to  walk  the  l’est  of  the  way  home,  lead¬ 
ing  instead  of  driving  him.  They  approached  Dogwood  river, 
which,  properly  speaking,  was  but  a  large-sized  creek. 

He  was  about  to  step  on  the  bridge  when  there  suddenly 
darted  toward  him  from  the  brush  beside  the  road  a  short, 
thick-set  figure. 

Hal  heard  the  rushing  of  footfalls,  glanced  quickly  around 
and  saw  the  figure  bounding  toward  him. 

Immediately  he  placed  himself  on  the  defensive,  and.  jump¬ 
ing  back,  caught  the  whip  from  its  socket  as  being  the  most 
available  and  effective  weapon. 

Before  Hal  could  use  it  the  other  had  closed  in  on  him. 

A  short,  sharp  and  decisive  struggle  tok  place.  He  fought 
like  a  tiger,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  fight  the  other  had 
gained  an  advantage  and  managed  to  keep  it. 

The  tie-strap  had  been  wound  around  the  whip,  and  when 
Hal  pulled  the  whip  from  the  socket  the  strap  fell  to  the  ! 
ground.  The  villain  happened  to  get  his  feet  entangled  in  it,  j 
guessed  what  it  was,  managed  to  get  it  into  his  hands,  and, 
exerting  a  strength  almost  herculean,  he  pinioned  Hal’s  arms 
with  it. 

“Do  you  know  me?”- almost  hissed  his  assailant,  sticking 
his  face  close  to  Hal’s. 

Hal  looked  as  closely  as  the  gathering  darkness  would  per¬ 
mit — a  moment’s  silence,  then  he  gasped: 

“Sandy  Dick!” 

“Yes,  Sandy  Dick,  who  now  is' going  to  have  his  revenge.” 

He  caught  Hal  about  the  waist  and  forced  him  along  to¬ 
ward  the  edge  of  the  bridge. 

“What  would  you  do?”  gasped  Hal,  wildly.  “Would  you 
murder  me?” 

“Aye,  a  thousand  times  if  I  could.  It’d  be  a  pleasure  every 
time  to  see  vou  die.” 

“Help!  Help!” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  yell  vonr  lungs  out  if  you  want  to.” 

"Help!  Help!”  shrieked  Hal.  “My  heavens,  if  Grit  and 
Snap  were  only  here!  Grit — Snap!”  he  called  in  wild  despair. 

He  was  on  the  edge  of  the  bi'idge  as  he  called,  and,  yes — 
Gr;f  and  Snap  were  there. 

But  too  late — there  came  a  splash  as  Hal’s  body  struck 
the  water,  then  rose  to  the  surface  only  to  be  hurried  away 
by  the  dark  current. 

Simultaneously  there  came  another  splash  and  the  sounds 
of  cursing. 

Snap,  the  Newfoundland,  had  sprang  into  the  wat.w  after 
hir-  master,  and  Grit  was  making  sad  havoc  in  the  throat  of 
Sandy  Dick. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SAVED  FROM  A  WATERY  GRAVE. 

Down  stream  went  Hal.  circled  about  bv  the  eddying  cur¬ 
rent.  carried  hither  and  thither,  his  bound  hands  preventing 
any  guidance  of  bis  course. 

He  sank,  but  rose  again,  gasping  and  struggling. 

Then  be  saw  outlined  against  the  sky  the  form  of  Snap,  as 
br>  took  one  huge  flying  leap  out  over  the  water  in  his  direc¬ 
tion. 

“Come,  Snap,  quick!”  called  Hal. 

A  if  understanding  his  master’s  perilous  situation,  the 
b i a ve  dog  exerted  himself  until  he  fairly  flew  through  the 
rt  reaching  Hal’s  side  just  as  he  once  more  was  about 

to  disappear  from  sight. 

]\r.  ,n  '  rted  hi-  teeth  in  Hal’s  coat  collar. 

“Take  me  a  bore,  Snap,”  cried  Hal. 


The  intelligent  animal,  perfectly  cognizant  of  what  was  re¬ 
quired  of  him,  lay  quiet  and  allowed  the  current  to  carry 
them  down  until  they  reached  a  spot  where,  from  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  bed,  the  current  was  more  quiet. 

Then  he  exerted  himself,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  of  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  Hal  was  ducked  totally  beneath 
the  water  several  times,  a  foothold  was  obtained. 

To  get  upon  the  bank  was  but  a  minute’s  work  after  that. 

Without  hesitating  a  moment,  Hal  started  up  the  bank  to¬ 
ward  the  bridge  where  the  fracas  had  occurred,  sending  Snap 
on  ahead. 

As  ho  neared  the  bridge  ho  hoard  the  sound  of  horses*  foot 
upon  the  hard  roadbed,  and  presently  heard  them  cease  as 
they  reached  the  spot  near  where  Grit  and  the  would-be 
assassin  were  engaged  in  battle. 

Hal  hurried  onward  until  he  reached  the  bridge  abutments. 

Then,  climbing  up  the  bank  as  best  be  could,  he  was  soon 
in  the  roadway,  and  saw  Sandy  Dick  still  battling  with  Gr>t. 

Presently  Dick  managed  to  break  loose,  wh’Vh  he  speedily 
followed  up  by  jumping  from  the  bridge  into  the  water. 

“After  him,  Snap,”  cried  Hal. 

The  dog  quickly  turned  and  again  his  body  hovered  an  in¬ 
stant  in  the  air  before  it  struck  the  water. 

Grit  had  been  wounded  in  the  contest  and  was  quite  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  lay  panting  at  his  master’s  feet. 

Just  then  the  sound  of  a  horse  pawing  reminded  Hal  that 
there  was  a  spectator  near. 

“Who  is  it?”  called  out  Hal. 

“Me,”  was  the  reply. 

“Mr.  Raymond!”  ejaculated  the  lad. 

“Hal!”  cried  Mr.  Raymond. 

“Correct.” 

Thus  assured,  the  old  gentleman  started  up  his  animal  until 
he  had  reached  Hal’s  side. 

“How  comes  this,  Hal?”  he  inquired;  “you  have  been  in  a 
fight.” 

“Yes,  and  one  that  came  near  finishing  me.  My  arms  are 
tied  even  now.  Will  you  unloose  them  for  me,  sir?” 

“Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,”  and  Mr.  Raymond  scrambled  to  the 
ground,  stepped  up  behind  Hal,  sought  for  and  found  the  knot 
and  untied  it. 

“But  how  did  you  happen  to  come  along  so  opportunely?” 
asked  Hal,  thus  turning  the  current  of  Mr.  Raymond’s 
thoughts. 

“T  was  out  for  an  airing,  and  it  struck  me  that  it  would  be 
a  nice  little  surprise  to  you  to  bring  the  dogs  and  come  to 
meet  you.” 

“It  was  a  surprise,  a  very  welcome  one,”  said  Hal,  slowly 
and  impressively,  “and  but  for  it  I,  by  this  time,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  in  another  world.” 

“But  you  haven’t  told  me  how  it  came  about;  and  where 
is  your  horse?” 

Hal  replied  to  his  query,  and  satisfied  his  curiosity  by  re¬ 
lating  the  circumstance  of  his  horse  being  injured,  of  his  get¬ 
ting  out  to  walk,  the  subsequent  attack,  the  pitch  off  the 
bridge  into  the  stream  and  the  rescue  by  Snap. 

Speaking  of  Snap  made  him  solicitous  for  bis  doc’s  wel¬ 
fare,  and,  going  to  the  side  of  the  bridge,  he  listened  intently 
for  a  few  moments  for  any  sound  of  him. 

But  all  was  quiet  and  still. 

He  could  hear  no  sound  of  Snap  or  Sandy  Dick. 

And  so,  shortly  afterward,  they  started  homeward,  many 
regrets  at  the' uncertainty  of  his  faithful  Snap’s  fate  welling 
up  within  his  breast. 

They  arrived  at  Mr.  Raymond’s  house,  the  horses  were 
banded  over  to  the  hostler,  and  Hal  and  Grit  followed  Mr. 
Raymond  into  the  house. 

Grit’s  injuries  were  attended  t.o  the  first  thing,  and  Hal’s 
heart  was  gladdened  when  he  found  that  they  were  but 
trivial,  and  but  a  few  days  would  elapse  before  he  would  be 
as  sound  as  a  dollar  again. 

Then  he  gave  Mr.  Raymond  a  detailed  report  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  had  transacted  for  him,  which  proved  eminently  satis¬ 
factory. 

After  some  further  conversation,  during  which,  at  Hal’s 
suggestion,  it  was  determined  to  keep  silent  in  regard  to  the 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him,  Hal  left  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond’s  house  and  wended  his  way  toward  the  village. 

Thanking  Ned  O’Hallahan  for  having  so  kindly  remained 
by  the  company’s  house  all  day,  Hal  relieved  him  and  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  go  to  his  home. 

Having  made  Grit  a  comfortable  bed.  be  retired  himself, 
but  not  to  sleep,  for  until  the  morning  light  began  pervading 
the  room  he  lay  there  wrapped  in  thought. 
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THE  BOY  FLTEMER 


CHAPTER  XL 

ABOUT  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Edward  Dixon  felt  happy,  for  he  thought  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Hal  Howard  was  virtually  as  good  as  completed. 

His  happening  to  be  there  at  that  time' of  the  o.ay  was  due 
to  the  fact  of  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  burnt  remains  of  the 
log  hut,  for  somehow  a  vague  suspicion  floated  in  his  mmd 
that  his  accomplice  had  not  been  destroyed  bv  the  fire. 

He  had  seen  nothing  to  either  confirm  or  disprove  it 

He  had  cut  across  the  woods  and  come  out  on  top  of  the 
hill,  but  had  hid  himself  when  he  heard  the  wagon  coming: 
which  he  discovered  contained  Hal. 

Before  he  raised  from  his  covert,  Sandy  Dick  did  so  from 
his. 

The  latter’s  motions  showed  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  Hal. 
and,  as  described,  made  a  bargain  with  him  to  destroy  the 
lad.  ‘ 

Tf  Dixon  had  been  asked  the  .precise  reason  why  he  wanted 
Hal  TTowai'd  put  out  of  the  way,  it  would  have  been  hard  for 
him  to  assign  any  other  motive  than  hatred. 

Hal  had  never  done  him  wrong,  although  he  had  worsted 
him  in  various  ways,  in  nefarious  schemes  which  he  had 
planned. 

It  was  fear. 

Yes,  Edward  Dixon  was  afraid  of  Hal  Howard’s  ready  in¬ 
telligence,  unusual  shrewdness  and  judgment  of  character 
and  people. 

He  also  knew  that  Hal’s  suspicions  being  aroused  in  regard 
to  himself,  he  was  a  dangerous  person  to  have  around. 

He  returned  to  Roxbury  after  his  interview  with  Sandy 
Dick,  and  there  remained  all  day. 

As  night  approached  his  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the 
encounter,  which  he  knew  would  come  off  betwen  the  two, 
grew  greater  and  greater. 

After  dark  he  stationed  himself  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the 
front  of  H.  &  L.  2’s  house. 

Hour  after  hour  he  waited;  Hal  had  not  returned. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!”  chuckled  Dixon.  “I  guess  that  fellow  has 
done  for  him.  Hal  Howard,  we  are  quits.” 

He  remained  but  a  short  while  longer,  when,  satisfied  that 
his  plan  had  been  successfully  carried  through,  he  departed 
for  home. 

On  the  way  he  met  a  friend,  whom  he  stopped  to  speak  to. 

Hardly  had  he  opened  conversation,  when,  happening  to 
glance  up  the  street,  he  saw  a  figure  transitorily,  as  it  quickly 
passed  beneath  the  glare  of  a  street  lamp. 

Something  in  the  appearance  of  the  figui*e  struck  him  as 
familiar. 

“Who  was  it?” 

“Hal  Howard,”  suggested  his  fear. 

He  did  not  dare  to  break  away  from  his  friend  too  sud¬ 
denly,  so  remained  a  few  moments  longer,  talking  in  broken, 
absent-minded  sentences,  then  bade  him  good-night. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  house  of  H.  &  L.  2,  but  everything 
looked  just  as  he  had  left  it  a  short  while  before. 

“Pshaw!  I  knew  it  couldn’t  be  him,”  he  muttered,  and, 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  wended  his  way  homeward. 

But,  as  the  reader  knows,  it  was  Hal,  nevertheless. 

And  when  Edward  Dixon  rose  the  next  morning  he  found 
himself  wondering  if  the  figure  he  had  seen  was  not  really 
Hal’s. 

Finally,  unable  to  longer  bear  the  suspense,  he  wended  his 
way  to  the  rendezvous  agreed  on  between  himself  and  Sandy 

Dick. 

Arrived  at  the  spot  he  halted  and  looked  about  him  in  all 
directions,  but  could  see  nothing  of  his  accomplice. 

Then  he  tried  the  virtue  of  a  low,  shrill  whistle. 

A  moment  of  silence  ensued. 

Then  came  a  companion  in  kind  to  his  whistle  and  the  sound 
of  cautious  footsteps. 

They  stopped,  and  then  Dixon  saw  a  head  appear  from 
beside  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  saw  a  pair  of  eyes  fastened  on 
him. 

Apparently  satisfied,  the  owner  of  the  eyes  stepped  out 
from  his  covert  and  hoarsely  said; 

“Come  in  the  woods  here,  young  feller.” 

Dixon  did  as  requested,  but  not  without  hesitation,  for  he 
could  not  recognize  in  the  speaker  his  accomplice  of  the 
previous  day. 

Noticing  his  hesitation,  the  man  gave  a  low,  guttural  laugh, 
and  exclaimed: 


“Don’t  know  me,  eh?  I  don’t  wonder,  though,  hanged  ef 
1  ^And  truly,  there  was  a  great  change  in  the  appearance  of 

SaHhf  head*' was  all  swollen,  his  small  eyes  appeared  smaller 

and  set  deeper  in  his  head.  , 

A  number  of  angry  red-looking  scratches  ran  the  full 

length  of  the  visible  portions  of  his  cheeks. 

His  short  neck  had  been  wound  around  and  around  with  a 
shirt  he  had  taken  from  his  back  and  tore  into  strips. 


-and  I’ll  tell  yer,”  was  the  impatient 


founded  Dixon. 

“Come  in — come  in¬ 
reply. 

Dixon  followed  him,  but  not  without  some  misgivings  as  to 
his  own  safety ,  for  a  few  hundred  feet  into  the  woods,  when 
Sandy  Dick  halted,  saying: 

Tears  ter  me  as  ef  this  air  s  a  cjuiet  enough  spot#  Just 
sit  down.  Now  look  at  me;  ain’t  I  handsum?” 

“Yes,  very,”  returned  Dixon,  just  a  little  dryly. 

“And  look  at  my  throat.” 

Ae  ccLl  tuic  bo  ranidlv  unwound  the  wraps  until  his 


throat  was  laid  bare. 

And  such  a  throat! 

“But  did  you  keep  up  to  your  part  of  the  bargain?’  eagerly 
asked  Dixon,  all  else  forgotten  for  the  nonce. 

“Do  you  think  I’ve  earned  that  hundred?”  asked  .Sandy 
Dick,  disregarding  Dixon’s  query,  and  pointing  at  his  throat. 
“Yes,  yes.”  impatiently  said  Dixon.  “But  did  you  fix  him?” 
•  “No,  darn  him,  but  I  will,”  savagely  replied  Sandy  Dick. 
“But  you  had  a  tussle  with  him?”  queried  Dixon. 


“Yes.” 

“TeTl  me  of  it.” 

We  will  pass  over  what  the  reader  already  knows  of  the 
story  which  Hal’s  assailant  told  his  rascally  employer. 

“You  say  you  had  just  chucked  him  in  the  water  when  the 
dogs  came  up?”  said  Dixon,  interrupting  his  companion. 

“Yes,  I  just  said  so;  now  don’t  stop  me,  but  let  me  go  on 
till  I  finish  an’  then  you  can  have  your  say. 

“Well,  I  chucked  him  over,  when  suddenly  up  comes  them 
two  dogs.  One  jumps  into  the  water,  t’other  makes  a  grab 
at  me.  The  cuss  got  me  in  the  gullet  the  fh’st  smack.  I  fit 
like  blazes,  but  couldn’t  make  him  let  go. 

“I  pounded,  and  bit,  and  kicked,  and  cussed,  but  there  he 
hung.  I  fit,  and  fit,  but  it  was  no  use.  At  last  he  got  me 
down,  and  I  thought  he  had  me,  but  he  hadn’t;  for  I  got  hold 
of  the  whip  that  fell  from  the  carriage  and  knocked  him  over 
the  sconce. 


“Just  then  a  man  druv  up,  and  the  feller  what  I  chucked 
over  got  back. 

“I  didn’t  stay  to  say  good-by,  but  just  toolc  a  tumble  into 
the  water  myself;  then  that  cuss  sent  one  of  the  dogs  after 
me.  I  led  him  a  good  chase  down  stream;  then  I  got  ashore; 
he  follered  me;  I  picked  up  a  smashin’  big  club;  he  came  for 
me;  things  were  lively  around  there  for  a  little,  but  I  got  a 
solid  whack  at  him  and  killed  the  vicious  pup. 

“So  you  see  I  couldn’t  do  no  more,  no  matter  how  you  take 
it.” 

Dixon  was  forced  to  admit  that  Sandy  Dick  had  done  all 
that  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

“Will  you  try  for  him  again?”  asked  Dixon,  during  the  talk 
that  followed. 

“Yes,  blast  his  liver,  T  will!” 

“'then  we  will  arrange  a  plan  to  fix  him  somehow.  Then 
you  stay  here  out  of  sight,  and  I’ll  go  to  the  village  and  get 
some  courtplaster  to  fix  up  those  cuts,”  and,  so  saying  Ed¬ 
ward  Dixon  started  toward  Roxbury,  cursing  the  good  luck 
which  had  helped  Hal  Howard  escape  his  angelic  (?)  plans. 

He  procured  the  necessary  medicaments  and  returned  with 
them. 


After  the  wound  had  been  dressed  the  two  well -mated  vil¬ 
lains  sat  for  hours  maturing  malevolent  plans  to  inflict  upon 
the  innocent  head  of  Hal  Howard. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  glimpse  into  the  tree-habitation  of 
Jerry  Thompson  and  the  crazy  man,  Gold. 

Jerry  had  made  some  discovery,  and  his  astonishment  had 
been  noted  by  the  sharp  and  cunning  eves  of  Gold,  who  in¬ 
quired  the  caqse. 

But  Jerry  would  give  him  no  satisfaction  for  a  while*  but, 
upon  Golds  growing  importunate,  gave  him  some  reply, 
\\hich,  although  void  of  truth,  resulted  in  as  much  good  as 
though  he  had  been  thoroughly  veracious. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  night  on  which  Hal  had  been 
attacked. 
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Jii:y  ami  Gold  left  their  tree-house  for  a  ramble,  which 
fi.nalh  led  them  over  to  Dogwood  river. 

*1  he\  were  about  to  return  when  Jerry  heard  a  low,  pit#ous 
whine. 

Going  in  the  direction  whence  it  came  they  saw  stretched 
on  the  ground  the  figure  u  dog. 

Their  footsteps  arousing  the  animal,  he  raised  his  head, 
flamed  appealingly  at  them,  and  whined  plaintively. 

Jerry  recognized  the  animal  instantly. 

It  was  one  of  Hal  Howard’s  dogs. 

A  natural  feeling  of  enmity  toward  the  dog  rankled  in 
Jerry’s  breast,  anti  he  would  have  left  him  alone  to  live  or  die 
a>  the  ca.-e  might  be,  had  not  Cold  protested  it.- 

As  Jerry  wished  the  least  above  all  things  to  excite  Gold, 
he  did  not  dare  thwart  his  wishes,  so  between  the  two  they 
carried  him  to  the  hollow  tree  and  there  tended  the  dog, 
whom  Sandy  Dick  had  left  for  dead,  as  carefully  as  an  in¬ 
fant. 

he  day  following  that  on  which  Snap  had  been  found  by 
Jerry  and  Gold,  and  on  which  Dixon  and  Sandy  Dick  had 
consulted  deep  and  long,  was  a  gala  day  in  Roxbuiy. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that,  ■when  petitioned  for  a  new 
truck  for  the  old  company,  No.  1,  the  town  council  had  as¬ 
sented,  and  on  this  day  the  new  truck  had  been  received  from 
New  York. 

It  was  an  elegant  truck,  and  compared  favorably  with  No. 
2;  its  friends  said  it  was  far  the  handsomer. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  awakened  no  envious  thoughts  in  Hal’s 
breast;  he  was  contented  with  No.  2,  just  as  she  stood;  and 
as  for  the  company  that  ran  with  his  truck,  he  knew  that  no 
better,  braver-hearted  or  more  whole-souled  fellows  were  in 
existence. 

Of  course,  Edward  Dixon  and  his  crowd  were  out  in  full 
plume,  and  loud  and  many  were  their  boasts  as  to  what  they 
were  going  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  THE  OLD  WELL. 


Several  days  after  the  advent  of  the  new  truck  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Company  No.  1  turned  out  in  full  force  and  paraded 
about  for  several  hours. 

When  they  returned  to  their  house  they  found  an  invita¬ 
tion  awaiting  them  to  join  in  a  parade  at  Claremont  to  come 
off  two  days  later. 

This  they  imrrfediately  accepted,  and  the  messenger  who 
brought  it,  as  soon  as  he  received  this  l’eply,  stai’ted  for  his 

home. 

In  accordance  with  their  intentions,  Company  No.  1  pa¬ 
raded  at  Claremont  two  days  later. 

But  to  make  some  few  matters  plain,  we  wish  to  return  to 
the  evening  preceding  the  Claremont  parade. 

In  front  of  No.  l’s  house  are  two  persons  engaged  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  figures  they  intend  to  cut  on  the  morrow. 

At  last  one  said: 

“I’ll  wait  in  all  anxiety  now  for  a  fire,  so  that  we  may 
bring  down  the  pride  of  No.  2.” 

“Couldn’t  we  manage  it  so  that  we  could  have  one?”  in¬ 
sinuated  the  second. 

“Not  a  bad  idea  by  any  means,  Ed,  I’ll  admit.  But  who’ll 
run  the  risk  of  getting  caught  and  light  the  fire.” 

“Wouldn’t  you  do  it?” 

"I  wouldn’t  care  to.” 

“T’ll  do  it  myself,  then.” 

“You?” 

“Yes,  me.  Why?” 

“Nothing,  except  if  you  did  it  yourself  you  couldn’t  go  on 
the  parade  to-morrow.” 

“I  know  that;  but  you  are  assistant  foreman  and  can  take 
my  place.  I’ll  send  in  word  in  the  morning  that  I’m  sick,  and 
then  you  can  take  charge.” 

“But,  Ed,  will  it  nay  to  go  to  all  thie  trouble?” 

“I  think  so.  Well,  we’ll  consider  it  settled.  And  now  for 
some  means  of  knowing  when  to  touch  her  off.” 

“But  f.rho  is  to  be  the  victim  of  this  experiment?” 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Ed.  reflectively.  “W’hat  do  you  say  to 


it  being  Clark’s  house?’ 

“It’s  a  little  out  of  the  way.” 

“So  much  the  better,  for  suspicion  that  it  was  purposely 
done  won’t  be  so  apt  to  gain  ground.” 

“True.” 

“And  be.  ides,  it’s  a  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  watei 
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handy,  so  that  much  damage  will  not  be  done  before  we  can 
get  control  of  the  fire.” 

“Ed,  you’re  as  long-headed  as  a  horse.  Now,  I’d  never 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing.” 

This  broad  piece  of  flattery  pleased  the  listener  very  much, 
and  in  a  well-satisfied  tone  of  voice,  he  asked  the  utterer  ol  :t 
to  go  and  have  a  drink. 

As  they  enter  the  saloon  near  by  the  light  reveals  the  two 
persons  as  Edward  Dixon  and  his  assistant  foreman,  Ben 
Longstreet. 

Before  they  parted  for  the  night,  a  signal  had  been  agreed 
upon,  and  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  made. 

Company  No.  1  was  compelled  to  start  for  Claremont  the 
next  morning  without  their  foreman,  who  had  sent  a  note 
saying  that  he  was  ill.  , 

Hal,  Ned  O’Hallahan  and  some  others  of  Company  2  stood 
upon  a  comer  of  the  main  street  to  see  the  other  company 
go  by. 

Just  after  it  had  passed.  Hal  heard  his  name  called,  and, 
turning  around,  saw  Mr.  Clark. 

“Good  morning,  Hal.  Anything  special  on  hand  to-day?” 

“No,  sir,”  promptly  replied  the  la/L 

“Can  you  come  over  to  my  house  to-day?” 

“Yes,  sir,  if  you  want  me  for  anything  particular.” 

“I  do.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  come.  I’ll  go  right  away,  if  you  want  me 
to.” 

“Oh,  no,  come  over  after  dinner,  say  about  two  o’clock.” 

After  receding  an  aff'rmative  reply  Mr.  Clark  departed. 

The  time  slipped  rapidly  by  until  two  o’clock  came. 

Leaving  Ned  O’Hallahan  in  charge,  Hal  wended  his  way 
to  Mr.  Clark’s  and  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  private  room 
of  that  gentleman. 

“Ah,  here  you  are,”  said  Mr.  Clark,  looking  up  as  Hal  ei> 
tered.  “I  wanted  you  to  help  me  sort  over  some  papers  thav 
I  have  here  belonging  to  Mr.  Dunlap.  I  wanted  somebody  to 
help  me  whom  I  could  thoroughly  trust,  and  so  selected  you.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Hal.  “I  am  glad  to  hear  your 
good  opinion  of  me.  And  now  what  can  I  do?” 

Mr.  Clark  gave  him  instructions  as  to  what  he  wished 
done,  it  transpiring  in  the  conversation  that  a  court  had  in¬ 
vested  him  with  the  charge  cf  the  missing  miser’s  affairs  and 
estate. 

“Phew!”  whistled  Hal,  some  minutes  later. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Mr.  Clark,  pausing  in  his 
work  and  turning  toward  Hal. 

“What  a  fearful  amount  Judge  Dixon  stands  indebted  to 
Mr.  Dunlap  for - ” 

“It  is  secured,  though.” 

“Yes,  by  these  bonds;  but,  sir,  these  were  only  held  in 
trust  by  Judge  Dixon,  and  didn’t  belong  to  him,”  was  Hal’s 
reply. 

This  fact  Mr.  Clark  had  not  previously  known,  and  as  he 
became  aware  of  it,  a  serious  look  came  over  his  face. 

“Can  it  be  that  he  has  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his  old 
friend?  Can  he  be  in  straits  for  money?” 

Unconscious  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Clark  had  spoken  aloud. 

“It  looks  like  it,  sir,”  rejoined  Hal. 

“What  do  you  know  about  it?”  curiously  asked  Mr.  Clark. 

“More  than  you  think  for,  nerhans,”  replied  Hal,  with  a 
smile,  but  there  he  stopped,  and  would  give  Mr.  Clark  no  fur¬ 
ther  satisfaction  to  any  of  his  queries. 

It  was  quite  late — after  ten  o’clock — before  they  got  mat¬ 
ters  straightened  up,  and  then  Hal  arose  to  go,  promising  to 
return  and  help  Mr.  Clark  with  some  other  matters  when  he 
should  call  on  him. 

Hal  passed  downstairs. 

Reaching  the  main  hall  he  traversed  it  toward  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  intending  to  go  out  by  that  door  and  take 
a  short  cut  across  the  fields  towards  home. 

He  stepped  ouietly  along  for  fear  of  awaking  those  who 
had  already  retired,  opened  the  door,  stepped  out  lightly  on 
the  stoop  and  noiselessly  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Just  then  he  heal’d  a  far-off  shout. 

“It’s  No.  1  coming  home,”  Hal  remarked  to  himself. 

Just  then  the  glare  of  an  ascending  skyrocket  disseminated 
for  an  instant  the  almost  Stygian  darkness. 

Hal  stood  perfectly  still;  he  knew  not  why. 

Presently  the  sound  of  light  footfalls  struck  upon  his  ears. 

lie  heard  them  advance  and  descend  the  area  steps. 

Then  came  a  scratching  sound,  as  of  somebody  lighting  a 
match;  then  an  instant  of  absolute  silence  following,  when 
there  came  a  slight  crackling  sound  as  of  lighted  tinder. 
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Then  came  a  slight  dissipation  of  the  darkness,  which 
gradually  increased.  ■ 

"My  heavens!”  thought  Hal,  “some  one  is  firing  the  house  . 

He  did  not  hesitate,  but  dashed  off  of  the  stoop  just  in  time 
to  see  the  dim  outlines  of  a-  figure  come  up  the  area  steps, 
while  against  the  side  of  the  house  he  saw  a  little  fire  which 
was  rapidly  enlarging. 

He  sprang  at  the  figure. 

With  a  curse  the  person  flew,  with  Hal  in  close  pursuit. 

Near  the  back  of  the  yard  was  situated  an  old  disused  well, 
covered  by  some  weather-beaten,  worm-eaten  boards. 

Near  this  Hal  caught  up  with  the  firebug,  and,  seizing 
him,  a  severe  struggle  was  inaugurated. 

They  bent  and  twisted,  squirmed  and  pulled,  gave  and  par¬ 
ried  blows,  but  neither  could  seem  to  master  the  other. 

The  struggle  carried  them  close  to  the  well. 

They  stepped  upon  the  rotten  boards;  then  arose  a  crack¬ 
ing  sound,  they  felt  it  giving  way  beneath  their  feet,  then 
went  headlong  down  over  forty  feet,  landing  in  the  stagnant 
water  at  the  bottom,  which  reached  nearly  to  their  armpits. 

The  firebug  alighted  on  his  feet,  while  Hal  struck  on  his 
side. 

The  former  saw  his  advantage  and  quickly  seized  it. 

Grabbing  Hal  about  the  neck,  he  held  his  head  beneath  the 
water. 

Hal  struggled,  choked,  gasped. 

His  brain  reeled. 

Reason  forsook  him,  he  ceased  struggling,  presumably  life 
was  extinct. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!”  fiendishly  laughed  the  firebug.  “Lie  there 
and  rot,  Hal  Howard;  you  will  never  cross  my  path  again, 
never — never.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

VIRTUE  AGAIN  DEFEATS  VICE. 

»  These  were  the  words  spoken  in  a  low,  intense  tone  that 
fell  from  Ed  Dixon's  lips,  as  he  felt  his  antagonist’s  rigid 
muscles  relax,  and  his  resistance  cease. 

“And  now  to  get  out  of  here  before  I  am  discovered,”  he 
muttered. 

He  felt  about  him  on  either  side  and  found  that  the  stone- 
built  wall  of  the  well  was  studded  with  projections  here  and 
there  that  afforded  foothold. 

The  well  was  narrow,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  skill 
and  some  perseverance,  he  managed  to  get  upon  the  ground 
at  the  top,  just  as,  according  to  the  preconcerted  arrange¬ 
ment,  H.  &  L.  1  came  dashing  up  to  the  spot. 

He  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  there  so  soon,  since  he  had  been 
left  behind  that  morning,  presumably  a  sick  person,  so  he 
skirted  the  grounds  and  the  toad,  until,  finally,  he  emerged 
into  it  about  halfway  between  the  village  proper  and  Mr. 
Clark’s  house. 

As  he  climbed  the  rail  fence  and  jumped  into  the.  road,  it 
was  to  hear  coming  toward  him  on  the  double-quick  H.  &  L. 
2,  the  alarm  of  fire  having  already  reached  the  village  and 
the  ears  of  the  faithful  Ned  O’Hallahan. 

A  moment  of  thought  and  Ed  Dixon  reclimbed  the  fence 
and  laid  down  in  its  shade  until  H.  &  L.  2  had  passed,  and 
was  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  in  the  advance. 

Then  he  jumped  into  the  road  again  and  started  on  a  dead 
run  toward  Mr.  Clark’s  house,  nassing  H.  &  L.  2  on  the  way. 

By  the  lights  of  the  track  the  whole  company  recognized 
Dixon  as  he  passed,  which  was  just  what  he  wanted,  as  in 
case  any  suspicion  should  by  any  unknown  means  attach  it¬ 
self  to  him,  he  could  say  that  he  had  been  seen  going  to  the 
fire  some  time  after  it  had  originated. 

He  hurried  in.  reaching  the  house  a  few  minutes  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  gallant  Ned  and  his  company, 

H.  &  L.  1  had  already  gotten  to  work,  but  had  done 
scarcely  anything. 

The  first  intimation  Mr.  Clark  had  of  the  danger  before 
him  was  when  the  truck  dashed  up  to  the  house. 

He  had  not  yet  retired,  and  hurried  downstairs,  after  rous¬ 
ing  all  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

H.  &  L.  2  came  up,  and  under  Ned’s  systematic  leadership 
soon  had  the  fire  under  control. 

Meanwhile  Ed  Dixon  had  disappeared,  and  when  Ned  O’Hal¬ 
lahan,  who  knew  that  Hal  had  come  to  spend  the  day  at  Mr. 
Clark’s  house  and  who  thought  it  queer  that  he  had  not  yet 
seen  him,  entered  the  building  in  quest  of  him,  he  finally 


stumbled  across  Dixon  employed  in  ransacking  Mr.  Clark’s 
private  desk. 

“For  shame,”  cried  Ned.  “You,  the  foreman  of  a  fire  com¬ 
pany,  the  protector  of  life  and  property,  engaged  in  any  such 
work.” 

"Go  mind  your  own  business,”  growled  Dixon  in  reply.  I  11 
search  this  desk  as  much  as  I  please.” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  stubbornly  said  Ned.  “At  least  not  while 
I’m  here.” 

Dixon  hesitated  a  moment  as  if  m  doubt,  then  made  a 
movement  as  if  placing  some  of  the  manuscripts  in  his  pock- 
6ts* 

Ned  rushed  forward,  seized  him  by  the  wrist  and  tore  the 
papers  from  his  hand. 

“Curse  you,”  howled  Dixon,  and,  drawing  back  his  disen- 
i rnrrprl  hand,  he  doubled  it  and  strack  Ned  a  stinging  blow  in 


the  face. 

Without  stopping  for  even  a  second,  Ned  returned  him  one 
that  sent  him  rolling  head  over  heels. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Mr.  Clark  came  in,  and  in  surprise, 
asked  the  reason  of  what  he  saw. 

In  a  few  words  Ned  exolained.  although  Dixon,  who  had 
risen  from  the  floor,  denied  the  charges  in  toto,  and  tried  to 
reverse  the  story. 

Just  here  Grit,  the-  mastiff ,  came  bounding  in. 

He  paused  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

At  first  -he  howled  mournfully,  then  as  he  saw  Ned,.  his 
eyes  lighted  up  with  a  glad  look,  and  he  wagged  his  tail  in 
a  joyful  manner,  then  he  chanced  to  see  Dixon;  his  attitude 
instantly  changed,  became  one  of  enmity  and  aggressiveness, 
he  crouched  to  the  floor,  while  every  hair  bristled  in  anger, 
growled  savagely,  and  would  have  flown  at  the  object  of  his 
ire,  had  not  Ned  spoken  to  him. 

An  instantaneous  change  again  took  place  in  his  demeanor. 

He  rose,  bounded  to  Ned’s  side,  seized  his  pants  leg  and 
tried  to  pull  him  toward  the  door. 

Ned  took  a  skip  in  that  direction.  Grit  let  go. 

Ned  stopped.  Grit  seized  hold  again,  and  sought  to  draw 
him  to  the  door. 

Satisfied  that  there  was  something  back  of  Grit’s  strange 
factions,  Ned  turned  and  followed  the  dog,  who  sprang  for¬ 
ward  in  impatient  bounds  down  the  stairs,  into  and  across 
the  yard,  and  to  the  brink  of  the  old  well. 

Arrived  there.  Grit  paused  and  mournfully  howled. 

“Can  it  be,”  thought  Ned,  to  whom  the  outlines  of  the  well 
top  were  just  visible,  “that  somebody  has  fallen  into  the 
well?  Can  it  be  that  it  is  Hal  Howard?” 


The  thought  spurred  him  to  action. 

He  hurried  to  where  the  truck  was  standing,  and  on  which 
at  the  time  the  boys  were  piling  the  ladders  and  hooks;  he 
seized  one  of  the  lamps,  a  coil  of  rope  and  bade  three  or  four 
of  them  follow  him  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a  ladder. 

Back  to  the  well  he  bounded,  tied  one  end  of  the  rope  to 
the  lantern  and  lowered  it  into  the  well. 

Lower,  lower  Ned  let  it  drop,  until  finally,  outlined  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  in  the  bottom  of  the  well,  he  saw  a 
human  figure,  which  lay  still  and  motionless. 

He  swung  the  ladder  toward  the  person’s  head. 

One  side  of  the  face  was  turned  upwards;  the  light  re¬ 
vealed  it  plainly. 

Grit,  who  peered  over  the  edge,  howled  mournfully,  while 
Ned  sank  back  groaning,  in  scarce  audible  tones,  “It  is  Hal!” 

The  sounds  of  the  loving  dog’s  distressful  howling  pene¬ 
trated  even  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

They  seemed  to  be  potent  to  bring  back  the  d*ad  to  the 
living,  for  Hal  Howard  stirred,  turned  his  face  upward  and 
opened  his  eyes;  he  saw  the  figure  outlined  against  the  sky 
so  far  above  him;  a  groan  escaped  his  lips,  floating  upward 
to  the  ears  of  his  faithful  follower. 

“Courage,  Hal,  courage,”  shouted  Ned.  “We’ll  get  vou  out 
of  that  in  a  minute.” 

But  Hal  was  weak,  a  minute  might  encompass  his  death 

The  projecting  stone  to  which  he  was  clinging  was  moist 
and  slippery,  and  required  his  utmost  skill  and  strength  to 
cling  to. 

He  saw  the  rope  attached  to  the  lantern,  bethought  him  it 
would  be  easier  to  cling  to  that,  let  go  his  hold  onYhe  stone, 
.-ought  to  catch  hold  of  the  rope,  missed  it,  sank  beneath 
the  water’s  surface,  and  there  lay  quiet  and  motionless 

Ned  saw,  realized  and  groaned  at  the  deadly  peril  of  his 
commander. 

And  Grit,  although  only  a  dog,  was  evidently  gifted  to 
some  extent  with  that  God-given  thing,  reason;  for  he  too 
acutely  realized  the  danger  of  his  master. 
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A  long,  low  whine  escaped  the  faithful  brute;  Ned  turned 
toward  him,  saw  the  noble  dog  stretch  himself,  leap  out  over 
the  open  ng  and  go  headlong-  down  into  the  well. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TWO  CONVERSATION'S. 

There  came  a  splash  as  Grit’s  body  struck  the  water,  the 
lamp  was  carried  under  and  extinguished. 

All  was  now-  doubt  and  uncertainty  to  Ned,  and  fears 
racked  his  very  soul. 

By  this  time  the  ladder  had  arrived,  while  one  of  the  lads 
bore  another  lantern. 

Snatching  this  from  his  hand,  Ned  attached  it  to  the  rope, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  ladder  wras  lowered  into  the  well. 

The  ladder  touched  the  bottom, 

Ned  handed  the  lantern  to  a  companion,  and  bade  him  lower 
it  into  the  well,  then  put  himself  upon  the  ladder  and  de¬ 
scended  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

He  reached  the  bottom  at  the  same  time  that  the  lantern 
did.  and  a  cry  of  .iov  escaped  his  lips,  for  there  stood  the 
noble  dog,  cut  and  bruised,  but  still  resolutely  upholding 
above  the  water  his  master’s  head. 

Instead  of  being  dead,  as  Dixon  supposed,  Hal’s  gasping, 
struggling  for  breath,  had  brought  on  a  half-unconscious 
state,  during  which  he  fully  realized  his  danger,  although 
unable  to  help  himself  further  than  to  raise  his  head  above 
the  water  and  clasp  the  jutting  stone,  which  he  let  go  his 
hold  of  after  the  light  had  been  lowered. 

Then  Grit,  noble,  faithful,  courageous  brute,  had  pulled  him 
above  the  water  and  held  him  until  Ned  took  him. 

But  for  Grit  he  must  ere  this  time  have  been  dead. 

Another  rope  was  speedily  let  down,  and,  after  being  fas¬ 
tened  about  Hal’s  inanimate  body,  the  unconscious  lad  was 
carefully  and  tenderly  drawn  to  the  surface,  Ned  following 
on  the  ladder  and  preventing  any  bruising  by  holding  fast  to 
and  steadying  the  body. 

Grit  walked  sedately  up  the  ladder  close  behind  Ned. 

By  this  time  it  had  become  known  to  every  one  close  by 
that  something  unusual  was  going  on  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  well,  and  all  the  inmates  of  Mr.  Clark’s  house,  as  well 
as  the  two  fire  companies  and  those  attracted  to  the  spot  by 
the  fire,  now  congregated  around  to  the  mouth  of  the  old  well. 

Ed  Dixon’s  plans  in  regard  to  the  firing  of  Mr.  Clark’s 
house  had  signally  failed. 

The  consequence  was  that,  as  plan  after  plan  had  been 
tried  by  Ed  to  gain  possession  of  the  document  relating  to 
his  trust  and  had  Tailed,  his  fears  grew  on  him  until  his  life 
had  become  a  living  hell  to  him. 

How  this  plan  was  frustrated,  first,  by  his  long  delay  from 
falling  into  the  well,  of  getting  into  the  house,  and  second, 
of  his  being  caught  while  searching  for  it  by  Ned  OTIalla- 
han,  the  reader  already  knows. 

Moreover,  Judge  Dixon's  fears  had  been  excited  to  their 
greatest  extent,  for,  having  dipped  deeply  into  crime,  his  cow¬ 
ardly  nature  conjured  up,  and  kept  as  constant  companions, 
views  of  iron  doors  and  grated  windows. 

“You’ve  had  bad  luck  again,  Ed,”  said  the  judge. 

“Yes,”  growled  Ed. 

Ed  Dixon  told  of  the  fire,  his  meeting  with  Hal,  the  fight, 
the  fire,  his  failure  to  find  the  document,  Hal’s  return  to  life. 

"Ed,  Ed,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  In  four  days  my  time 
is  up.  I  must  then  give  an  account  of  this  property  left  in 
my  charge.  What  can  we  do?  What  can  we  do?” 

“Hush  up,”  said  his  son,  roughly.  “Are  you  a  baby?” 

“How.  Ed?”  pleaded  the  judge. 

“Oh,  I’ve  thought  the  matter  all  over.  You  know  day  after 
to-morrow  is  Clark’s  regular  day  in  New  York,  and  he  stays 
all  night.  I’m  going  to  take  Sandy  Dick  with  me,  and  I’ll 
turn  that  house  upside  down  but  what  I’ll  find  that  villain- 
ou>  piece  of  pane"  that  has  caused  all  this  trouble.” 

“Good!  good!”  eagerly  said  the  judge. 

It  is  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  a  hugp  tree  about  three. or  four  hundred 
fe.-t.  from  the  toad  v.  here  it  CTO  the  hill  near  the  Dog- 
woor  river  are  two  per.-ons  engaged  in  conversation. 

They  are  Ed  Dixon  and  Sandy  Dick. 

“Did  yr  bring  the  whisky  I  axed  yer  fur? 

“Yes,  here  it  is,”  and  Dixon  handed  him  a  bottlp. 

“'1  hat's  good,”  he  -aid.  . 

“No*.  Dick,”  began  Dixon,  “I  have  another  job  for  you. 


“What  is  it?” 

“Well,  on  the  night  of  day  after  to-morow  I  want  you  to 
go  with  me.” 

“Yes,  but  where  yer  going?” 

“Right  here  in  the  village.  I  want - ” 

“I  kin  guess.  Yer  wants  me  to  help  yer  to  crack  the  crib.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dixon,  guessing  the  meaning  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  phrase.  “And  if  we  are  successful  I’ll  give  you  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  and  if  you  can  manage  to  put  Hal  Howard  out 
r»f  the  way  the  night  after  that  I’ll  give  you  another  hun¬ 
dred.” 

“You’re  my  rooster,”  said  Sandy  Dick,  with  a  gruff  laugh. 

“We’ll  consider  it  settled,  then?” 

“Yes.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HAL  STUMBLES  ACROSS  THE  CRAZY  MAN. 

Hal  Howard  was  taken  up,  carried  in  the  house  and  laid 
upon  a  bed. 

In  a  short  time  he  was  himself  again. 

Hal  would  have  left  the  house  had  not  Mr.  Clark  almost 
forcibly  detained  him  until  the  physician  came. 

The  physician,  who,  having  been  summoned  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  peremptorilv,  had  expected  to  either  find  Hal  dead  or 
in  a  fair  way  to  die. 

“Ah!  how  are  you,  doctor?”  said  Hal,  as  that  peiron  en¬ 
tered. 

“Well,  surely  there  doesn’t  s^em  to  be  much  the  matter 
with  you.  And  now  tell  me  what  hairbreadth  escape  have 
you  had  again.” 

“Mr.  Clark  wall  tell  you.  Good-night,  gentlemen.  Come, 
Ned;  come,  Grip,  we’ll  go  now.” 

The  trio  made  their  exit,  leaving  Mr.  Clark  to  tell  the  won- 
derful  escape  from  death. 

But  Mr.  Clark,  although  he  portrayed  Hal’s  danger  in  vivid 
colors,  did  not  come  anywhere  near  the  actual  truth,  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  preceding  his  being  found 
in  the  well,  as  Hal  had  kept  his  own  counsel  in  regal'd  to  the 
assault. 

Once  outside,  Hal  was  gi'eeted  by  loud  shouts  of  joy. 

Ned  and  Hal  headed  the  company  on  their  way  to  the  house 
of  H.  &  L.  2. 

Arrived  there,  after  the  truck  had  been  run  under  cover, 
Hal  dismissed  all  the  boys  but  Ned. 

Then  he  and  Ned  repaired  to  his  own  private  room. 

For  some  minutes  silence  was  maintained,  then  Hal  said; 

“Ned,  Mr.  Clark’s  house  was  set  on  fii’e.” 

“What!”  cried  Ned,  “set  on  fire?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who  did  it?” 

“I  couldn’t  swear  to  it,  but  I  think  it  was  Ed  Dixon.” 

“That  can  hardly  be.  Because  Ed  Dixon  didn’t  start  from 
the  village  until  after  we  did,  for  he  passed  us  on  the  road.” 

“I  can’t  understand  that.  Are  you  sure  he  passed  you?” 

“Yes,  for  Grit  made  a  deuce  of  a  row.” 

Dixon  had  done  a  sharp  thing  in  allowing  H.  &  L.  2  to  pass 
him,  as  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Hal  was  now  mystified 
and  unable  to  identify  the  incendiary. 

When  Ned  told  him  of  having  encountered  Dixon  in  the 
clerk’s  private  room,  overhauling  his  papers,  a  startled  ex¬ 
clamation  burst  from  Hal’s  lips.  Presently  he  said: 

“I  see  it — I  see  it.  I  know  what  they  are  about.  They, 
the  father  and  son,  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the 
trust  he  holds.” 

Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Raymond  came  to  see  him,  he 
having  heard  that  his  protege  had  just  had  another  narrow 
escape. 

Later  in  the  day  Hal  fell  asleep  and  awoke  not  until  the 
next  morning. 

About  ten  o’clock  he  sauntered  forth  into  the  village,  and 
by  chance  met  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  railroad 
depot. 

“Just  the  person  I  want  to  see,”  said  Mr.  Clark.  “Hal,  will 
you  come  over  to-morrow  and  help  me  finish  with  my  pa¬ 
pers  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Thank  you;”  and  then,  having  no  time  to  lose,  he  hurried 
on. 

“What  shall  I  do  to-day?”  Hal  asked  himself,  and  then  re¬ 
plied  to  his  own  question  by  mentally  saying:  “I’ll  go  over 
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to  Dogwood  river  bridge  and  see  if  1  can  find  out  what  has 
become  of  my  brave  old  Snap.” 

With  Hal,  to  think  was  to  act,  and  forthwith  he  started, 
Grit  following  at  his  heels. 

He  reached  the  bridge,  and  followed  the  bank  down  stream 
for  over  half  a  mile. 

Then  Grit,  who  had  been  snuffing  around,  manifested  a  r 
desire  to  enter  the  woods,  seeing  which  Hal  allowed  him  to  | 
do  so,  and  followed  himself.  >  j 

He  had  followed  the  dog  around*1  fur  a  considerable  length) 
ev  time,  when  suddenly  the  report  of  a  gun  rung  out,  and 
Hal  saw  a  fox,  with  his  head  bleeding  from  the  charge  that 
had  been  fired  at  him,  dart  out  from  under  some  brush  and 
bound  away  with  lightning-like  rapidity. 

While  the  fox  was  darting  across  the  opening  at  one  end 
of  which  Hal  stood  he  heard  these  weird,  elfish  words: 

"Blood — blood — fire  and  blood — fire  and  blood.” 

He  turned  quickly  around  and  saw  a  tall,  gaunt  figui’e,  al¬ 
most  nude,  disappear  among  siome  bushes. 

He  started  in  pursuit,  but  the  chase  was  a  long  one,  and 
would  probably  have  been  unsuccessful  had  not  the  fleeing 
man  caught  his  toe  in  a  projecting  root  and  tumbled  head¬ 
long  to  the  ground. 

Before  he  could  rise  Hal  was  upon  him.  A  glance  into  his 
face,  a  cry  of  amazement  burst  from  almost  beside  him;  he 
turned  h:s  head  and  saw  gamboling  in  great  glee,  pausing, 
bounding,  jumping  toward  him,  his  lost  dog — Snap. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

s 

THE  CRAZY  MAN  RECOVERS  HIS  REASON. 

His  joy  was  as  great  as  his  surprise,  and  when  the  affec¬ 
tionate  dog  on  coming  close,  placed  his  paws  upon  Hal’s 
shoulders  and  endeavored  to  lick  his  face,  the  latter  lovingly 
patted  his  head,  saying:  “Good  old  Snap,  brave  old  fellow, 
where  have  you  been  all  this  while?  Poor  old  boy,  you’ve 
had  a  haixl  time  of  it,  I  should  judge.” 

Meanwhile  Hal  had  turned  his  attention  to  Gold,  who  yet 
remained  unconscious.  For  some  fifteen  minutes  or  more  he 
remained  by  the  crazy  man’s  side,  and  then,  alarmed  by  his 
long  unconsciousness,  bethought  him  of  hunting  up  some  wa¬ 
ter. 

As  fortune  had  it,  he  stumbled  across  the  spring  at  which 
Gold  had  revived  Jerry  after  being  left  by  Ed  Dixon  to  perish 
in  the  burning  hut. 

He  stepped  forward  very  carefully,  keeping  in  the  shade  of 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  as  he  advanced,  until,  looking  out 
from  behind  his  covert,  he  saw  still  stretched  prone  on  the 
ground  the  figure  of  the  crazy  man,  but  another  person,  with 
back  toward  himself,  was  bending  over  him. 

In  turning  his  face  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  from  whence 
Grit  was  preparing  ta  renew  the  conflict,  he  gave  Hal  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  scanning  his  features. 

“Jerry  Thompson!” 

At  sound  of  Hal’s  voice,  Jerry  had  wheeled  squarely 
around,  facing  the  direction  whence  it  came,  and  his  eye 
alighted  on  Hal  Howard. 

“I  didn’t  expect  to  see  you.” 

“I  didn’t  expect  to  see  you,  either,  still  I  am  very  glad  that 
I  have,  because  I  know  of  several  things  which  I  think  you 
can  clear  up.” 

“What  are  they?” 

“I’P  tell  you  when  we  get  to  Roxbury.” 

"I  daresn’t  go  there,”  gasped  Jerry. 

“But  vou  must  go.” 

“I  can’t.” 

Hal  then  drew  a  revolver  and,  pointing  it  at  him,  said:  “If 
you  don’t  go  willingly  I’ll  make  you.” 

“Put  that  away;  T’ll  go,”  said  Jerry. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!”  laughed  Hal.  “I  thought  you  would  do  as  I 
wanted  you  to.” 

Jerry  could  do  nothing  but  obey,  and  sullenly  threw  him¬ 
self  down  on  the  ground,  and  while  Hal  busied  himself  around 
the  insensible  man,  Grit  kept  close  guard  upon  his  prisoner, 
greeting  every  unnecessary  movement,  with  a  low  growl. 

Hal  dashed  the  water  into  Gold’s  face.  Its  effect  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent,  as  he  shortly  afterward  opened  his  eyes. 

"What  place  is  this?”  he  asked,  raising  himself  to  a  sitting 
posture.  , 

“The  woods  beyond  Roxbury,”  replied  Hal. 

“Roxbury,  Rox-bu-ry,”  said  Gold.  “Let  me  see — why,  I 
know  you,  but  I  can’t  think  of  your  name;  what  is  it?” 


“Hal  Howard.  You  remember  that,  don’t  you  ?” 

“It  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Raymond;  don  t  jou  re¬ 
member?” 

"Yes,  1  remember  Raymond  well. 

“And  Reuben  Clark?”  , 

“Yes!  yes!  I  remember,  I  remember.  It  was  at  ClaiR  s 
house — my  own  had  burnt  down — I  was  assailed  a  nig 

.tabbed — here.  .  v 

“I  feel — 1  thought  some  one  was  pursuing  me.  res,  yes,  u. 

is  all  clear  now,  I  am  Peter  Dunlap,  am  1  not . 

“You  are,”  replied  Hal. 

“Did  they  get  into  mv  safe?  Did  they  rob  me  ' 

“No.  They  were  frightened  off.  Do  you  know  who  it  was 

who  attacked  you?” 


“What  day  is  this?” 

“Wednesday.” 

“The  day  of  the  month  I  mean.”  , 

Hal  informed  him,  when  Dunlap  cried:  “Then  I  shall  be 
in  time,  for  it 'will  not  be  due  until  Friday.” 

“You  mean  the  Dixon  affair?”  suggested  Hal. 

“Yes;  but  what  do  you  know  of  it?” 

“A  great  deal  more  than  you  can  guess.  And  I  know  he 
intends  to  cheat  you  if  he  can.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  DOCUMENT  IS  STOLEN. 

“Who  is  he?”  asked  Gold,  alias  Peter  Dunlap,  pointing  to 
Jerry.  _  * 

“Jerry  Thompson.  You  remember  him,  don’t  you?” 

“Hardly.” 

“But  I  remember  you,”  said  Jerry.  “You  saved  my  life.” 

Jerry  then  and  there  made  a  clear  breast  of  all  the  doings 
he  had  had  with  the  Dixons,  father  and  son. 

When  Jerry  had  finished,  Hal  sat  himself  down,  bent  his 
head  into  his  hands,  and  in  this  position  remained  for  some 
j  minutes  in  deep  thought. 

i  Several  hours  passed  in  close  consultation,  and  then  Hal 
arose,  saying: 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  you  now,  but  I’ll  be  here  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon,  and  when  I  do,.  I’ll  bring  a  suit  of  clothes  for  you,  Mr. 
Dunlap.”  Hal  then  tendered  Dunlap  some  money. 

“No,  no,  keep  it  yourself,”  and  despite  Hal’s  efforts  to  press 
it  upon  him  the  miser  persisted  in  refusing. 

So,  calling  Gi'it  to  follow,  and  bidding  Snap  remain,  Hal 
started  for  Roxbury. 

At  about  the  hour  of  Hal’s  retiring  there  might  have  been 
seen  to  issue  from  the  wood  and  step  into  the  Roxbury  road 
a  short,  souatty  man,  none  other,  in  fact,  than  the  villainous 
Sandy  Dick. 

At  the  bridge,  which  has  figured  in  our  story  before,  he  was 
met  by  his  fitting  associate,  Ed  Dixon. 

Their  plans  had  all  been  arranged  previously,  so  no  time 
was  lost,  but  both  set  off  immediately  for  the  scene  of  their 
labors,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Clark;  that  gentleman,  as  the 
readers  will  remember,  having  gone  to  New  York  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  not  yet  having  returned  home. 

Sandy  Dick  was  an  accomplished  cracksman,  and  to  him 
Ed  left  the  mode  of  gaining  admission  to  the  building. 

“Now,  let  me  have  that  ’ere  diamond,”  he  said,  in  a  gruff 
whisper. 

Handing  back  the  d:amond,  he  struck  the  cut  circular  spot 
'i^'Hy  with  the  knuckles  of  his  right  hand. 

There  arose  a  slight  scraping  sound,  and  the  cut  portion 
was  knocked  out  and  inside;  but  there  was  no  further  noise, 
for  the  glass  did  not  fall  to  the  floor,  for  the  wax  held  it 
,  “Now,  that’s  wha*  I  call  a  neat  job,  glass  out,  the  wav  clear, 
and  no  noise pnade.” 

“Be  easy  now,”  growled  Sandy  Dick.  “\’0u  let  me  be  ” 

Inserting  his  hand  in  the  hole  he  had  just  made,  Sandy 
Dick  sought  around  for,  and  soon  found  the  latch  that  held 
the  window  in  its  place. 

This  he  sprung  back,  then  softly  opened  the  window  and 
stepned  into  the  room,  followed  closely  by  Dixon 

“Now  you  know  the  lay  of  the  house, ‘so  go  ahead,”  said 
Sandy  Dick,  when  Ed  Dixon  advanced  to  his  side. 

So  far  nothing  had  occurred  to  mar  his  plans,  and  Ed 
i  Dixon  was  jubilant. 

In  one  corner,  the  farthest  from  the  front  of  the  house. 
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stood  a  small  safe,  and  close  beside  it,  shoved  against  the 
wall,  a  library  table  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  full  set  of 
drawers  beneath  it. 

Sandy  Dick  stooped  down,  scanned  the  safe  closely,  ran  his 
fingers  over  it,  knocked  it  lightly  on  the  panels  in  the  door 
;.nd  straightened  up. 

“Can  you  open  it?” 

“Easiern  rollin’  ofTn  a  log — fireproof,  that’s  all.” 

Sand\  worked  at  the  safe  and  got  it  open.  Dixon  looked 
through  the  drawers  and  finally  found  the  paper. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  ATTEMPT  ON  HAL’S  LIFE. 


Once  outside  safely,  a  consultation  of  a  few  minutes  was 
held,  then  wi£h  these  words,  “Remember  to-morrow  night, 
Sandy,  you  are  to  wreak  your  vengeance  on  Hal  Howard,” 
they  separated,  Sandy  Dick  to  return  to  his  covert  and  Ed 
Dixon  to  return  home  flushed  with  success. 

Judge  DiNon,  knowing  the  mission  his  graceless  son  had 
gone  on,  was  far  too  excited  to  seek  his  couch.  His  nerves 
were  strained  to  their  utmost  tension,  and  when  he  heard  the 
front  door  as  it  was  cautiously  closed  and  steps  ascending 
the  stairs,  he  arose  from  his  chair,  leaned  a  moment  against 
the  mantel  and  then  staggered  across  the  room  and  opened 
the  door,  before  which  his  son  was  just  about  to  pass. 

“How  is  it,  Ed?  For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  keep  me  in  sus¬ 
pense.  Did  you  get  the  paper?” 

“Yes.” 

Ed  drew  the  paper  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  his 
father. 

“Let  me  destroy  it,”  pleaded  the  judge. 

“No;  hand  it  back.” 

The  judge  dared  not  thwart  his  son’s  will  and  passed  it  to 
him.  • 

“Well,  it’s  growing  late  and  I  shall  bid  you  good-night.” 

The  servants  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Clark  arose  as  usual 
the  next  morning,  but  the  fact  of  the  robbery  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  about  nine  o’clock,  when  one  of  the  girls,  going 
to  dust,  found  the  safe  door  wide  open  and  the  papers  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  floor  in  all  directions. 

The  alarm  that  she  gave  quickly  drew  every  one  in  the 
house  to  the  spot. 

“What  does  all  this  mean?”  Mr.  Clark  inquired  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wonderment  and  anger. 

Somehow  a  suspicion  of  Judge  Dixon’s  integrity  had  been 
shown  during  the  examination  of  Peter  Dunlap’s  affairs,  and 
his  first  thought  was  of  the  instrument  which  held  him  ac¬ 
countable  for  his  trust. 

He  looked  into  the  cash  di'awer  and  found  it  gone. 

Going  into  the  hall,  he  locked  the  door  on  the  outside,  and, 
calling  the  servants,  bade  them  on  no  account  to  mention  the 
robbery  to  any  living  person  until  he  gave  them  permission 

to  do  so. 

With  a  troubled  face,  he  wended  his  way  in  the  direction  of 
Judge  Dixon’s  residence. 

In  reply  to  his  inquiry  he  learned  that  the  judge  had  just 
arisen,  and  would  see  him  in  a  few  minutes. 

Finally  he  descended  to  the  parlor,  Ed  accompanying  him 
as  far  as  the  door,  and  at  the  last  moment  whispering  in  his 
ear:  “Remember,  it  is  wealth  and  position  or — a  lifetime  in 
prison.” 

Feeling  that  the  sooner  he  came  to  the  point  the  better, 
yr  Clark  said:  “I  came  over  this  morning,  judge,  to  see 
you  .about  that  old  trust,  which  I  chanced  to  see  by  some  of 
my  papers  expires  to-mororw.” 

“What  trust  is  that?”  Judge  Dixon  managed  to  say. 

“The  trust  confided  you  by  Howard  Ralston  in  favor  of  his 


son.” 

“Thp  party  mentioned  never  confided  a  trust  to  me,  re- 
pi K-d  Judge  Dixon,  gaining  courage  as  he  proceeded. 

“What?”  cried  the  astonished  Mr.  Clark.  ‘You  don’t  mean 
what  you  say?” 

“I  most  certainly  do.”  u 

It  all  flashed  upon  Mr.  Clark  in  an  instant.  He  could 
pro vf  nothing.  Crestfallen,  he  took  his  departure. 

Befor"  h<  reached  his  home  he  encountered  Hal  Howard 
r  r,t  knowing  where  to  tun}  for  advice,  informed  him  of 
tr  <-  robbery  and  of  his  dilemma.  _ 

“Not  so  bad  a-  it  might  be,”  said  Hal,  as  Mr.  Clark  fin- 
“You  serve  out  a  warrant  to  compel  his  appearance 


before  the  justice  «f  the  peace  at  eleven  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  you  shall 
come  out  of  this  thing  triumphant.” 

“I  will,”  said  Mr.  Clark,  impulsively;  “I’ll  do  so.” 

“One  thing  more;  do  not  mention  the  robbery  to  any  one 
else.” 

Here  Hal  separated  from  him  and  hurried  back  to  the 
house  of  H.  &  L.  2. 

Hal  remained  up  until  eleven  o’clock,  when  he  went  to  bed, 
and  soon  after  fell  asleep. 

While  in  this  state  he  heard  a  footfall.  Then,  realizing 
that  some  one  was  by  his  bedside,  he  sought  to  raise  up  to 
cry  out,  hut  a  strong  hand  was  clasped  on  his  throat  and 
these  words  hissed  into  his  ear: 

“It  is  me,  Sandy  Dick;  I  want  you  to  know  it.  Now  die  like 
a  dog.” 

Hal  saw  the  faint  glimmer  of  steel  and  the  long  knife 
blade  was  sheathed  in  his  body. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SANDY  DICK  IS  MADE  A  PRISONER. 

“Die  like  a  dog!” 

But  Sandy  Dick’s  aim  failed  to  reach  Hal’s  heart,  the  blade 
striking  a  rib  and  glancing  off. 

The  blood  was  flowing  freely  from  the  wound,  and  Hal  was 
momentarily  growing  weaker,  yet  his  indomitable  will  kept 
him  up.  i 

Hal  sprang  out  of  bed  and  closed  with  the  villain. 

Again  and  again  did  Sandy  Dick  gain  the  advantage,  and 
as  often  did  TIal  by  a  supreme  exertion  place  himself  again 
on  an  even  footing. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  struggle  the  knife  which 
Sandy  Dick  had  used  fell  to  the  floor,  when  borne  to  the  floor 
once  more  Hal  chanced  to  come  across  the  knife;  eagerly  he 
clutched  its  hilt;  an  opportunity  finally  presented,  and  he 
drove  it  deep  into  Sandy  Dick’s  shoulder. 

Sandy  sprang  up  with  a  yell  of  pain,  and  Hal  regained  his 
feet.  A  closet  was  behind  Sandy,  and  Hal  noticed  the  door 
was  open. 

When  Sandy  Dick  would-,  have  closed  in  on  him,  Hal  raised 
the  hand  containing  the  knife,  flourished  it  on  high,  shouting: 

“Back — hack!  or  I’ll  plunge  it  into  your  vile  carcass  to  the 
very  hilt;  back — back!  I  say.” 

Slowly  Hal  forced  him  back. 

With  a  fierce,  menacing  motion  of  the  knife  that  made  the 
villain  dart  quickly  back,  totally  within  the  confines  of  the 
closet,  Hal  bounded  forward,  seized  hold  of  the  door,  flung  it 
shut,  shot  the  bolt  and  turned  the  key;  then,  his  end  accom¬ 
plished,  the  excitement  over,  he  sank  down  exhausted. 

Feeling  how  thoroughly  exhausted  he  was,  Hal  was  alarmed 
by  even  the  thought  of  his  opponent’s  regaining  his  liberty, 
so,  infused  with  new  life  by  his  fears,  he  dragged  himself  to 
his  desk,  raised  the  lid  and  took  a  revolver  from  a  compart¬ 
ment  within. 

Then,  tottering  back  to  before  the  closet  door,  he  called: 

“Sandy.” 

“What’s  the  row?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  after  a  while,”  replied  Hal. 

And  where  was  Hal’s  canine  companion,  Grit,  all  this  while, 
the  reader  perhaps  will  ask. 

Morning  came  at  last,  and  when  the  sun  was  several  hours 
high,  Hal  heard  a  kev  inserted  in  the  lock  of  the  street  door. 

“  ’Tis  Ned  at  last,”  murmured  Hal.  > 

At  sight  of  Hal,  half  sitting,  half  reclining  on  the  floor,  a 
knife  in  one  hand,  a  revolver  i,n  the  other,  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  burst  from  Ned’s  lips,  the  same  being  greatly  pro¬ 
longed  as  he  also  caught  sight  of  Hal’s  bloody  clothing,  and 
took  in  the  evidences  of  the  severe  struggle  that  had  taken 
place. 

“By  the  hokeys!  what’s  the  matter?”  he  excitedly  asked. 

“Matter  enough,”  replied  Hal,  with  a  faint  smile.  “I’ve  got 
a  prisoner  here  in  the  closet.” 

He  then  told  Ned  his  experiences. 

“If  Grit  had  only  been  here,”  said  Hal,  in  closing,  “he  would 
have  made  short  work  of  the  fellow.” 

“Grit,”  said  Ned.  “Have  you  seen  him?” 

“Not  since  yesterday;  hut  why  do  you  ask?” 

“He  lies  stiff  and  cold  before  the  door  downstairs.” 

“Did  you  kill  him?”  asked  Hal,  in  a  shrill,  metallic  voice. 

“No,  but  somebody  else  did.” 
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“Ned,  £0  and  bring:  Grit’s  body  inside,  then  go  and  bring 
the  doctor  here  to  fix  me  up,  but  keep  all  you  have  seen  a 
profound  secret.” 

Ned  departed.  The  doctor  came,  patched  up  Hal’s  wound. 

Sandy  Dick  was  allowed  to  leave  the  closet,  and,  while  un¬ 
der  cover  of  Hal’s  revolver,  Ned  fastened  his  hands  behind 
him. 

A  consultation  was  held,  and  resulted  in  Sandy  Dick’s 
promising  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  everything. 

Under  the  circumstances  Hal  thought  it  best  to  enter  into 
the  agreement,  and  so  stated. 

Then  the  doctor,  as  well  as  Ned,  having  been  completely 
taken  into  his  confidence,  Hal  and  they  commenced  forming 
?  plan  of  action  for  the  denouement  which  was  to  take  place 
in  a  few  hours  before  the  justice  of  the  peace,  whither  Judge 
Dixon  had  been  summoned  on  a  warrant,  sworn  out  by  Mr. 
Clark  on  Hal’s  bare  word  that  he  would  bring  proof  to  justify 
him  in  doing  so. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  DENOUEMENT — CONCLUSION. 

Judge  Dixon  was  in  great  trepidation.  A  warrant  had  been 
served  upon  him,  demanding  his  presence  before  the  justice 
of  the  peace  at  eleven  o’clock. 

The  hour  drew  near. 

“It  is  time  to  go,  Ed.” 

“Mr.  Reuben  Clark,  you  have  cited  the  defendant  to  appear 
before  me  this  morning  to  answer  the  charge  of  having 
falsely  conveyed  to  his  own  private  use  certain  money  or 
trusts  held  by  the  aforementioned  defendant,  our  fellow- 
townsman,  Judge  Dixon.  It  now  rests  with  you  to  sustain 
the  charge.  Produce  your  witnesses.  Who  have  you  first?” 

“Call  the  name  of  Hal  Howard  again  before  I  declare  the 
case  off,”  said  the  justice  to  the  clerk. 

“Hal  Howard  will  please  step  forward.” 

The  justice’s  lips  were  just  parted  to  declare  the  charge 
void,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Hal  Howard,  pale  as  a  ghost, 
entered  the  room,  leaning  on  the  physician’s  arm. 

Ed  Dixon,  three  minutes  before,  would  have  sworn  that 
Hal  Howard  was  no  longer  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

He  arose  and  would  have  sneaked  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
his  father  to  meet  his  fate. 

“Stop  that  person!”  commanded  Hal  Howard,  pointing  at 
Ed  Dixon.  “We  have  need  of  him.” 

Hal  was  led  to  the  stand,  took  an  oath  to  tell  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  then  opened  the  case  by  remarking: 

I  "'Jl  ^  others,  tell  my  story.  I  call  on  Peter  Dunlap  to 
testify.” 

He  finished  and  stepped  down. 

“Jerry  Thompson!”  cried  out  Hal,  and  immediately  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  that  person  loomed  up  in  the  doorway. 

Being  sworn,  he  told  of  having  been  hired  to  fire  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond’s  house,  of  being  forced  afterward,  bv  fear  of  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  his  crime  of  breaking  into  Clark’s  house,  and  of 
his  employer’s  devilish  attempt  to  end  his  life  by  cremating 
him  in  the  old  hut  in  the  woods. 

.Terry  Thompson  left  the  stand. 

San ( 1  \  Dick,  called  out  Hal,  breaking  the  silence  at  last. 

Sand\  Dick  appeared,  vith  hands  bound,  in  charge  of  Ned 
O’Hallahan. 

Sandy  Dick  related  the  story  of  his  meeting  with  Ed  Dixon, 
v  ho  at  that  time  gave  him  a  fictitious  name;  of  his  attempt 
f  Hals  fife  at  the  bridge;  of  breaking  into  Mr.  Clark’s 
house;  of  Ed  Dixons  securing  a  piece  of  paper;  of  his  poison- 

I'-r  80  ^bat,  the  dog  could  not  interfere  with  his  plan  on 
He  I  s  life. 

Then  he  left  the  stand. 

The  rase  was  clear.  Caught  in  their  own  toils  were  the 
two  Dixons. 

Jerry  Thompson,  Sandy  Dick,  Ed  Dixon  and  his  father 
woie  taken  fiom  the  loom  and  placed  in  close  confinement  to 
,  ait  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

The  overjoyed  but  astounded  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Raymond  who 
had  occupied  a  seat  near  the  platform;  Peter  Dunlap,  the 
physician,  and  Hal,  altci  the  prisoners  had  been  removed 
were  driven  to  Mr.  Clark’s  house. 

Once  under  Mr.  Clark’s  roof,  all  the  gentlemen  closed 
around  Hal  and  tendered  him  their  congratulations  at  havin" 
passed  successfully  through  so  manv  deadly  perils 

“I  suppose,  gentlemen  ”  said  Hal,  at  last,  “that  it  is  now 
right  that  I  should  break  the  silence  I  have  so  long  held  in 
regard  to  my  past  life.” 


“To  begin  with,  I  am  Hal  Howard  Ralston,  the  son  of  How¬ 
ard  Ralston.” 

“What!”  ejaculated  Peter  Dunlap.  /,  . 

“It  is  true,”  said  Hal.  “The  story,  as  I  know  it,  is  as  iol- 
lows:  My  father  was  married  twice,  I  being  the  child  of  his 
first  marriage.  His  second  wife  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Dunlap. 
They  had  serious  quarrels,  anil  my  father  determined  to  sep¬ 
arate  from  her.  About  a  week  after  the  separation  took 
place,  my  stepmother,  then  at  Mr.  Dunlap’s  house,  became 
the  mother  of  a  baby.  My  father,  the  day  after  hearing  of 
the  fact,  unfortunately  fell  from  an  eminence,  and  injured 
himself  internally.  On  his  dying  bed  he  gave  me  into  the 
I  hands  of  Benjamin  Driscoll,  a  fi'iend  of  his,  with  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  for  my  maintenance  until  I  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  wealth  into  the 
hands  of  Judge  Dixon,  who,  on  receiving  it,  signed  the  man¬ 
uscript  which  Mr.  Dunlap  and  Mr.  Clark  attested  to,  this 
being  done  really,  so  that  his  .wife  and  her  child  should 
never  become  possessed  of  any  of  his  wealth. 

“Time  passed  on.  Benjamin  Driscoll  began  going  down 
hill,  and,  finally  lost  all  sense  of  honor  and  principle,  became 
a  companion  of  thieves,  more  notably,  as  Sandy  Dick. 

“The  main  facts  of  my  parentage  I  never  knew  until,  in  a 
drunken  state,  Driscoll  disclosed  them..  Shortly  after  this 
occurred,  they,  Driscoll  and  Sandy  Dick,  were  engaged  in  a 
criminal  affair;  being  arrested,  I  testified  against  them,  my 
testimony  sending  both  to  prison  for  long  periods,  and  this 
is  what  formed  the  motive  which  led  Sandy  Dick  to  attempt 
my  life.  After  they  had  been  imprisoned  this  Driscoll  died, 
and  I,  a  ragged,  forlorn  youngster,  begged  my  way  to  this 
town,  I  learning,  after  my  arrival,  that  my  father’s  second 
wife  and  her  child  had  followed  him  to  the  grave  by  a  few 
days  only  of  difference. 

“My  life,  subsequent  to  my  arrival,  you  already  know,”  and 
here  Hal  abruptly  closed  the  story  of  his  life. 

Then  it  was  Peter  Dunlap’s  turn  to  state  that  on  examina¬ 
tion;  believing  his  sister  injured  by  the  unjust  suspicions  of 
her  husband,  and  by  her  dying, 4 being  unable  to  claim  any 
portion  of  her  husband’s  property,  he  had,  in  an  insane  desire 
for  revenge  on  the  father  through  the  son,  gladlv  advanced 
to  Judge  Dixon  ready  money  on  the  bonds  he  held  in  trust, 
and  hurrying  him  along  the  road  to  ruin  through  his  ex¬ 
travagance,  knowing  that  it  would  react  on  Howard  Ralston’s 


son. 


“But,”  he  added,  in  conclusion,  “I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  redeem  the  past.  I  know  I  have  been  mean  and  nig¬ 
gardly,  but  I  will  be  so  no  more.  To  you,  Hal  Howard.  I  owe 
my  life,  and  all  that  I  now  have  or  ever  do  have  shall  be 


yours.” 

And  he  verified  his  words  to  the  lettei\ 

The  county  court,  when  in  session  shortly  after,  sent  Judge 
Dixon  and  his  son  to  prison  for  long  terms. 

It  is  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  the  sun 
shines  brightly  down,  and  all  nature  is  smiling. 

Before  the  doors  of  the  house  of  II.  &  L.  2  a  little  cavalcade 
has  already  formed. 

On  a  bier,  still  resting  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  little  procession,  mostly  composed  of  the  company  in  full 
fire  dress,  lies  a  little  coffin. 

The  top  is  covered  with  glass. 

We  look  inside  and  sec,  lying  in  a  state  of  repose  in  the 
cleo-ant  interior,  the  body  of  Grit. 

The  little  procession  finally  takes  its  way  to  a  small,  newly- 
made  grave. 

Slowly  and  with  reverent  hands  the  coffin  is  lowered  to  its 
resting-place. 

The  grave  is  filled,  and  a  little,  white  marble  headstone 
erected. 

It  bears  the  inscription: 

GRIT. 

“HE  ALWAYS  ‘STOOD  BY  THE  MACHINE’” 

A  FAITHFUL  FRIEND. 

H.  &  L.  2  was  a  reality,  and  is  to  this  day,  although  Hal 
Howard  is  no  longer  her  foreman. 

Should  you  go  to  Roxbury  you  can  still  see  the  brick  hou^e 
of  the  company  the  truck,  and,  chancing  at  a  fire,  you  could 
still  hear  the  old,  inspiriting  cry  of: 

“STAND  BY  THE  MACHINE.” 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “ROB,  THE  RITNAWAv. 
OR,  FROM  OFFICE  TO  PARTNER."  by  Allyn  Draper  J 
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A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 


WEALTHY  WHILE  IN  PRISON 
Oscar  Saunders  of  Letcher  County,  Kentucky,  on 
his  release  from  the  Kentucky  penitentiary  returned 
home  to  find  that  a  railroad  had  been  built  through 
a  little  tarm  his  wife  had  left  him  when  she  died 
during  his  imprisonment.  This  almost  doubled  the 
land  values.  But  coal  has  also  been  found  on  the 
land  and  a  coal  operator  was  waiting  to  pay  him 
$1,500  for  the  mineral  rights,  with  a  royalty  of 
thirty  cents  a  ton  for  all  coal  mined,  assuring  him 
an  income  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


WAR  PLANTS  TO  MAKE  TYPEWRITERS 

The  shortage  of  typewriters  in  England,  especially 
London,  is  becoming  rather  serious  and  has  resulted 
in  exorbitant  prices  being  placed  upon  old,  battered, 
second-hand  machines.  The  few  British  firms  who 
manufactured  typewriters  before  the  war  now  are 
making  big  efforts  to  produce  sufficient  machines  for 
the  home  demand,  but  they  are  not  making  rapid 
progress. 

Before  the  war  about  95  per  cent  of  the  typewrit¬ 
ers  came  from  the  United  States,  but  this  supply  is 
now  almost  wholly  cut  off.  British  firms,  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  turned  their  attention  to  manufacturing 
machine  guns  and  parts,  have  taken  up  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  typewriters.  They  have  transformed 
their  plants  and  all  during  the  war  kept  in  view  the 
fact  that  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  they 
could  go  back  to  manufacturing  on  peacetime  basis, 
but  even  with  all  their  preparations  it  will  require 
months  before  they  are  in  a  position  to  turn  out 
typewriters  on  a  large  scale.  Meantime  the  second¬ 
hand  dealers  arc  doing  a  thriving  business. 


BILLIONS  OF  TRAVELERS 

Railroad  companies  report  that  close  to  2,000,000,- 
000  persons  rode  on  the  transit  lines  of  the  city  of 
New  York  last  year,  and  the  management  of  one  of 
the  great  downtown  buildings  announce  that  the  ele¬ 
vator  traffic  in  their  building  has  reached  the  total 
of  81,000  persons  in  a  single  day. 

The  startling  feature  about  these  figures  is  that 
they  show  wonderful  increases  over  the  previous 
year,  indicating  that  despite  a  war,  which  had  the 
effect  of  hampering  all  but  munition  and  kindred 
businesses,  New  York  showed  a  record  of  travel 
which  is  nothing  short  of  a  business  barometer. 
There  is  hardly  any  city  in  the  world  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  traffic  figures  of  close  to  2,000,000,000  travelers 
in  a  year* 

Statistics  secured  by  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  show  that  1 ,975,482,316  fares  were  collected  on 
al!  the  transit  lines  of  the  city  exclusive  of  the  steam 


• 

roads.  In  1917  the  transit  companies  operating 
within  the  city  limits  collected  1,918,812,226  5-cent 
fares.  The  question  is,  Where  do  all  the  travelers 
come  from?  It  is  doubtful  if  every  one  of  the  6,000,- 
000-odd  souls  in  the  greater  city  makes  333  rides  a 
year. 

The  Equitable  Building  management  announced 
recently  that  on  a  certain  day  they  clocked  81,000 
persons  as  traveling  on  the  elevators  in  the  building. 
During  a  busy  day  on  the  exchange  or  when  a  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  drive  is  on  it  is  estimated  that  the  traffic 
on  the  Equitable  lifts  is  at  least  15,000  more.  The 
management  figures  that  25,000,000  ride  on  the  ele¬ 
vators  in  the  building  in  a  year.  This  is  more  than 
four  times  the  population  of  the  city. 


PLENTY  OF  MONEY  FOR  ANTI-NICOTINE 

WAR 

Big  business  is  interested  much  in  the  anti-to¬ 
bacco  campaign  now  being  waged  and  is  helping  to 
foot  the  propaganda  bills,  according  to  Prof.  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Roman  of  Syracuse  University,  recognized 
leader  in  the  drive  against  tobacco.  But  he  does 
not  identify  the  interests. 

‘‘Many  of  the  biggest  corporate  interests  in  the 
country  are  supplying  part  of  the  funds  for  the  anti¬ 
nicotine  campaign,”  he  said  recently.  “Some  of  the 
most  powerful  and  important  bankers  in  the  United 
States  are  lending  not  only  their  moral  but  their 
financial  assistance,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
extent  of  the  aid  we  have  been  offered. 

“The  first  phase  of  the  campaign  takes  the  form 
of  the  Anti --Cigarette  League  and  the  No-Tobacco 
League  of  America.  Organization  of  these  is  going 
on  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 

“Ultimately  we  will  stage  anti-tea  and  coffee  cam¬ 
paigns.  Both  must  go.  It  is  not  a  laughing  mat¬ 
ter  by  any  means,  but  a  real  serious  economic  prob¬ 
lem.  The  only  reason  no  great  headway  has  been 
made  in  the  fight  against  tea  and  coffee  is  that  no 
palatable  substitute  has  been  found  for  either.  Just 
as  soon  as  a  good  palatable  drink  is  found  the  days 
of  tea  and  coffee  as  national  beverages  are  num¬ 
bered.” 

Prof.  Roman  believes  that  most  of  the  soldiers 
are  in  favor  of  eliminating  tobacco,  and  he  claims 
he  has  received  much  support  of  his  ideas  from  the 
boys  in  khaki. 

Letters  threatening  his  death  have  been  so  mi 
merous  that  he  puts  them  into  the  waste  basket  after 
reading  them. 

“All  of  these  letters  are  anonymous,”  he  said, 
“consequently  they  are  written  by  cowards  and  can 
not  be  taken  seriously.  If  I  receive  any  signed 
threats  I  intend  to  turn  them  over  to  the  police.” 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 


Every  Disabled  Soldier  and 
Sailor  Should  Know 


That  the  Government  is  resolved  to  do  its. best  to 
restore  him  to  health,  strength  and  self-support¬ 
ing  activity. 

That  until  his  discharge  from  hospital  care  the  med¬ 
ical  and  surgical  treatment  necessary  to  restore 
him  to  health  and  strength  is  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  military  or  naval  authorities. 

That  the  vocational  training  which  may  be  after¬ 
ward  necessary  to  restore  his  self-supporting 
activity  is  under  the  jufisdiction  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

That  if  he  needs  an  artificial  limb  or  other  ortho¬ 
pedic  or  mechanical  appliance  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  insurance  supplies  it  free  upon  his 
discharge  and  renews  it  when  considered  neces¬ 
sary. 

That  if,  after  his  discharge,  he  again  needs  medical 
treatment  on  account  of  his  disability  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  supplies  it  free. 

That  any  man  whose  disability  entitles  him  to  com¬ 
pensation  under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act 
may  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Board  with  a 
course  of  vocational  training  for  a  new  occu¬ 
pation. 

That  the  Government  strongly  recommends  each 
man  who  needs  it  to  undertake  vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Board,  but  the  decision  to  do  so  is  optional 
,  with  each  man. 

That  if  his  disability  does  prevent  him  from  return¬ 
ing  to  employment  without  training  and  he 
elects  to  follow  a  course  of  vocational  training 
provided  by  the  Federal  Board,  the  course  will 
be  furnished  free  of  cost  and  he  will  also  be  paid 
as  long  as  the  training  lasts  a  monthly  compen¬ 
sation  equal  to  the  sum  to  which  he  is  entitled 
under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  or  a  sum 
equal  to  the  pay  of  his  last  month  of  active 
service,  whichever  is  the  greater,  but  in  no  case 
will  a  single  man  or  a  man  required  by  his 
course  of  instruction  to  live  apart  from  his  de¬ 
pendents  receive  less  than  $65  per  month,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  sum  paid  dependents;  nor  will 
a  man  living  with  his  dependents  receive  less 
than  $75  per  month,  inclusive  of  sum  paid  to 
dependents. 

That  if  his  disability  does  not  prevent  him  from  re¬ 
turning  to  employment  without  training  and  he 
elects  to  follow  a  course  of  vocational  training 
provided  by  the  Federal  Board,  the  course  will 
be  furnished  free  of  cost  to  him  and  the  com¬ 
pensation  provided  by  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Act  will  be  paid  to  him,  but  no  allowance  will 
be  paid  to  his  family. 


That  in  addition  to  the  above  the  family  or  depend¬ 
ents  of  each  disabled  man  will  receive  from  the 
Government  during  his  period  of  training  the 
same  monthly  allotment  and  allowance  as  that 
paid  prior  to  his  discharge  from  the  army  or 
the  navy. 

That  upon  completion  of  his  course  of  training  he 
will  continue  to  receive  the  compensation  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  so  long 
as  his  disability  continues. 

That  in  nearly  every  case,  by  following  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  the  Federal  Board,  he  can 
either  get  rid  of  the  handicap  caused  by  his 
disability  or  acquire  new  powers  to  replace  any 
that  may  have  been  lost. 

That  if  he  is  willing  to  learn  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  to  increase  his  skill  offered 
him  by  the.  Federal  Board  he  can  usually  get  a 
better  position  than  he  had  before  entering  the 
service. 

That  if  he  fails  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  he  will  find  himself  badly  handicapped  *- 
when  he  is  obliged  to  compete  with  the  able- 
bodied  men  who  come  back  to  work  after  the 
war. 

That  the  Federal  Board,  through  its  vocational  ex¬ 
perts,  will  study  his  particular  disability  and 
advise  him  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue 
and  give  him  free  training  for  the  occupation 
best  suited  to  him. 

That  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  his  training 
the  Federal  Board,  through  its  employment 
service,  will  assist  him  to  secure  a  position. 

That  .public  authorities  and  other  large  employers 
will,  in  .many  cases,  at  least,  give  the  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  preference  when  filling  va¬ 
cant  positions,  provided  they  possess  the  train¬ 
ing  necessary  to  fill  them. 

All  disabled  soldiers,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  should  address  their  communications  either  to 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  or  to  the  district  office  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  the  distinct  in  which  he  is  located.  The 
district  offices  of  the  board  are  located  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  points,  respectively ; 

District  No.  1 — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Office _ Room  433 ! 

Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

District  No.  2 — Connecticut,  New  York  and  New 
Jei  sey.  Office  Room  711,  280  Broadwav,  New 
York  City. 

District  No.  3 — Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
Office— 1000  Penn  Square  Building,  Philadelphia 
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District  No.  1 — District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Office — GOG  F  street 
N.  \Y.„  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  No.  5 — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida  and  Tennessee.  Office — Room  1404 
Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

District  No.  G — Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louis¬ 
iana.  Office*— 822  Maison  Blanche  Annex,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

District  No.  7 — Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Of¬ 
fice — 90G  Mercantile  Library  Building,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

District  No.  8 — Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
Office — 1600  the' Westminster,  110  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  I1L 

District  No.  9 — Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Mis¬ 


souri.  Office — 517  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

District  No.  10 — Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota.  Office — Room  742  Metropolitan  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  * 

District  No.  11 — Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Utah.  Office — 909  Seventeenth  street,  Denver, 
Colo. 

District  No.  12 — California,  Nevada  and  Arizona. 
Office- — 997  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

District  No.  13 — Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Office  —  Room  539  Central  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

District  No.  14 — Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Office — 810  Western  Indemnity  Building,  1000  Main 
street,  Dallas,  Tex. 


INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


FIRST  BATH  IN  23  YEARS 
Charles  Hugland  for  the  first  time  in  twenty -three 
years  took  a  bath  recently.  Hugland,  who  says  his 
home  is  “here  and  there,’’  was  arrested  in  his  ward¬ 
robe — five  overcoats,  four  coats,  three  sweaters,  one 
vest,  two  shirts,  two  suits  of  underwear  and  one  pair 
of  pants.  His  beard  was  three  feet  long.  “Haven’t 
shaved  or  taken  a  bath  for  twenty-three  years,”  Hug¬ 
land  explained  to  the  Chicago  police.  The  police  saw 
to  it  that  the  water  for  Hugland’s  bath  that  night 
was  hot. 

- \ 

STYLE  TO  HAVE  PIGS. 

It’s  the  style  nowadays  in  Canada  to  have  a  pig 
or  a  number  of  pigs.  Everybody  who  can  has  joined 
the  pig  drive,  which  was  officially  ushered  in  here 
by  the  passage  of  the  Pig  Act  in  the  Victoria  Coun¬ 
cil.  This  act  provides  that  pigs  may  be  kept  by 
anyone  in  the  city.  His  Reverence  C.  M.  Schofield, 
bishop  of  British  Columbia,  Church  of  England,  has 
joined  the  pig  drive.  He  has  a  number  of  porkers 
in  his  yard  which  he  guards  almost  as  carefully  as 
he  does  his  flock  of  “sheep”  at  the  church  next  door. 


COST  OF  RELINING  A  GUN 
Erosion  promises  to  be  the  bete  noir  of  the  artil¬ 
lerist  for  many  years  to  come,  or  at  least  until  that 
happy  day  arrives  when  somebody  shall  give  him 
a  powder  that  is  long  on  energy  and  short  on  tem¬ 
perature.  However,  the  problem  has  been  consid¬ 
erably  eased  of  late  years  by  the  practice  of  relin- 
ing,  which  can  now  be  done  at  a  cost  which  is  mod¬ 
erate-  when  we  consider  that  a  relined  gun  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  new  gun.  We  understand  that  a  14-inch 


gun  can  now  be  relined  in  three  weeks’  time  at  a  cost 
of  between  $17,000  and  $18,000.  The  adoption  of 
all-nitro-cellulose  powder  has  also  eased  up  the  dif-. 
Acuity,  for  250  rounds  have  been  flred  from  a  14- 
inch  gun  without  seriously  impairing  its  accuracy. 
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The  Salvation  Army*  Is  based  npon 
kindliness.  It  “reaches  down’’  and  2 
helps  to  his  feet  the  man  who  has 
fallen.  It  has  built  its  house  in  the  C 
Street  of  Poverty  and  has  cast  its  lot 
with  the  friendless,  the  homeless,  the 
weak  and  the  lowly.. 

The  Salvation  Army  Is  known  t* 
the  poor  and  the  wretched  of  Cl  coun¬ 
tries.  It  speaks  37  languages.  It  Is  O 
found  on  the  battle-field  and  in  time  jj 
of  peace  it  is  found  wherever  men  and  O 
women  suffer.  It  is  loved  because  it 
knows  how  to  “reach  down.” 


o 


Will  you  “reach  down*’  to  help  It 
carry  on  its  work  in  America? 
Refuse — and  you  turn  your  back 
upon  the  unfortunate  In  your  own  © 
country. 


a 


The  Salvation  Army  Home  Service  Fund 

May  10-26 
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LUCKY  JOE  BROWN 

- OR - 

THE  SMARTEST  BOY  IN  NEW  YORK 


By  J.  P.  RICHARDS 


(A  serial  story) 

CHAPTER  XI  (Continued). 

“Hold  on.  Now  you  are  beginning  your  ques¬ 
tions  again,  and  it  is  against  the  rule.  You  are  to 
do  just  as  you  are  told.” 

“All  right.” 

“I  don’t  imagine  there  is  any  danger  of  you  run¬ 
ning  up  against  any  one.  If  there  had  been  any¬ 
body  there  they  would  have  come  out  when  that  fel¬ 
low  whistled.  Come  on.” 

They  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  hollow. 

Ludlum  now  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  black  cylin¬ 
der  about  a  foot  in  length. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  end  of  this  singular  object  a 
bright  light  came  streaming. 

“Ever  see  anything  like  that?”  he  asked. 

“Never!”  replied  Joe.  “What  is  it  for?” 

“It  is  an  electric  flashlight.  Take  it.  Flash  it 
into  the  pipe.  If  anybody  hollers,  run  for  your  life. 
If  not,  crawl  through.  Take  a  good  look  and  come 
back  and  report.  I’ll  stand  guard  here.  If  I  whistle 
once,  why,  lie  low.  If  I  whistle  twice,  come  out  and 
join  me  as  quickly  as  you  can.” 

Joe  took  the  flashlight  and  descended  into  the  hol¬ 
low. 

Again  he  pulled  away  the  board  and,  kneeling- 
down,  flashed  the  light  into  the  pipe. 

All  he  could  see  was  a  rusty  little  stove.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  sort  of  a 
cave  at  the  end  of  tlje  pipe. 

He  waited  a  few  seconds,  and,  hearing  nothing, 
proceeded  to  crawl  through. 

It  was  a  tight  fit,  even  for  a  slim  boy  like  Joe, 
but  he  worked  his  way  through,  coming  into  an  open 
space  of  considerable  size. 

It  was  boarded  up  on  all  sides,  and  loose  boards 
formed  the  floor. 

Here  there  was  a  stove  with  the  pipe  extending 
up  through  the  boards. 

Old  blankets  lay  scattered  about;  there  was  a 
bag  containing  a  little  wood  and  coal.  In  another 
were  cans  of  salmon  and  vegetables,  part  of  a  ham, 
coffee  in  a  tin  cannister,  t\vo  loaves  of  bread,  and 
other  vegetables. 

Pictures  cut  from  the  Sunday  papers  adorned  the 
walls,  and  one  broken  chair  stood  near  the  stove. 

“What  kind  of  a  den  is  this?”  Joe^asked  himself. 
“How  did  they  get  all  these  things  through  the 
pipe?” 


Then  he  laughed  at  his  own  stupidity  in  not  see¬ 
ing  that  the  pipe  was  certainly  the  last  thing  to  be 
put  in  place. 

He  wriggled  out  again,  and,  having  restored  the 
board,  joined  Ludlum  at  the  top  of  the  bank. 

“Well?”  demanded  the  detective.  “And  what  did 
you  find?” 

“Why,  there  is  a  room  in  there.  Looks  as  if  some 
one  lived  there,”  replied  Joe,  and  he  went  on  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  place  in  detail. 

“See  any  brass  or  copper  or  anything  like  that 
lying  about?'’  asked  Ludlum. 

“No.” 

“Sure  you  looked  sharp?” 

“I  looked  at  everything.” 

“You  didn’t  pull  up  the  floor  boards,  however.” 

“No;  I  didn’t  do  that.” 

“You’ll  do,  Joe.  And  now  let  me  explain  what 
your  work  is  to  be.  That  brass  factory  where  you 
found  me  working  is  being  persistently  robbed  in  a 
small  way  of  brass,  which  is  valuable  enough  to 
!  render  the  loss  very  considerable.  Similar  petty  rob¬ 
beries  are  going  on  in  other  factories  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  down  that  way.  I  took  hold  a  week 
ago  and  have  learned  that  the  thieves  are  a  gang 
of  boys  who  hang  about  these  lots  at  night.  I  sus¬ 
pected  just  such  a  hiding  hole  existed  in  that  bank 
as  you  have  discovered.  Some  of  the  boys  are  known 
to  me,  and,  of  course,  I  could  arrest  them  at  their 
homes  or  where  they  work,  but  what  is  really  wanted 
is  to  find  out  who  is  standing  in  with  them  and  help¬ 
ing  them  in  the  different  places  where  they  do  their 
petty  thieving.  There  I  have  fallen  down,  although 
I  have  been  posing  as  a  workman  in  the  brass  fac¬ 
tory  for  that  very  purpose.  Failing  in  this,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  hire  a  boy  to  get  next  to  these  young 
scamps  and  learn  their  secrets.  I  spoke  of  the  p’an 
:  to  Russell,  who  is  married  to  m  sister,  and  that’s 
why  he  sent  you  to  me.  What  do  you  say?  Are 
I  you  afraid  to  tackle  the  job?-  They  will  half  kill  you 
if  their  suspicions  are  aroused.” 

“That  cuts  no  ice,”  replied  Joe  quietly.  “If  the"' 
tackle  me  perhaps  some  one  else  may  get  half 
killed.” 

-•Good!  That’s  the  way  to  talk.  Are  you  ready 
to  go  ahead?” 

“Sure.  I’ve  hired  out  with  you  to  do  whatever 
you  want  me  to  do.  Just  give  me  your  instructions, 
Mr.  Ludlum,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  carry  them 
out.” 

“Say!"  cried  Ludlum,  “you  are  the  brightest 
proposition  I’ve  come  up  against  in  a  long  while. 

[  Boy,  you  have  the  making  of  a  good  detective  in 
you.”  , 

“How  shah  I  get  at  it?”  Joe  asked  Ludlum  now. 

“1  see  only  one  way,”  was  the  reply.  “Hang 
around  here  until  at  least  one  o’clock.  If  they  don’t 
show  up  then  come  back  to  my  room  and  turn  in. 


(To  be  continued). 
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AFTER  BLACK  DIAMONDS 

- OR - 

THE  BOYS  OF  COAL  SHAFT  NO.  3 

By  WILLIAM  WADE 
(A  Serial  Story) 

|  CHAPTER  X. 

HEADING  OFF  THE  FIRE  IN  THE  MINE. 

Robert  ran  back  toward  the  main  entry,  the  rest 
of  the  party  and  the  miners  following  behind. 
Reaching  there,  they  saw  the  fire.  Great  flames  were 
leaping  from  floor  to  floor  of  the  entry;  the  air- 
shaft  on  the  right  side  was  afire  and  two  cars  of  coal 
were  catching.  A  mule  lay  where  it  had  been  struck 
down  by  the  dust  explosion. 

The  mine  afire !  The  entry  cut  off  by  the  cave-in 
of  the  roof!  The  air-shaft  going  up  in  flames! 

They  were  beyond  all  aid — beyond  any  help  that 
might  come,  for  the  fire  was  on  this  sid.e,  leaping 
and  growling  and  roaring  in  all  its  fury! 

“The  entry  has  caved  in!'’  cried  Robert.  “We’re 
cut  off!” 

The  men  were  struck  dumb,  the  miners,  while 
the  girls  began  to  grow  hysterical  with  fear.  Flames 
leaping  toward  them,  even  though  they  were  several 
hundred  yards  away,  with  no  chance  for  escape! 

“What  shall  we  do?  Isn’t  there  any  way  to  get 
out  of  here?”  cried  Etta,  who  stood  close  beside 
Robert,  looking  down  on  the  main  west  entry. 

“Of  course,  there’s  a  way  to  get  out  of  here!  But 
we’ve  got  to  stop  that  fire  first,'"  answered  Robert, 
loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  all. 

“How’ll  we  stop  it?  What’s  to  be  done?”  anx¬ 
iously  asked  one  of  the  older  miners,  one  who  prob¬ 
ably  had  seen  explosions  before,  but  had  never  been 
caught  in  this  sort  of  trap. 

“Blow  down  the  roof  of  that  entry  and  stop  the 
fire  inside!"’  replied  Robert,  pointing  down  the  entry 
toward  the  blaze.  “We  shall  have  to  be  quick  or  it’ll 
get  up  here  to  this  place.” 

“Oh,  Bob,  isn’t  there  some  way  out?  Take  us 
out!"  sobbed  Jane,  her  face  white  with  the  fear  of 
this  death. 

“Bob,  Bob,  do  something  quick!  Take  us  out  of 
here!"  cried  Emily,  and  Etta  stood  shaking  with 
fear,  but  saying  nothing  more,  looking  at  the  leap¬ 
ing,  dancing  flames  with  an  awed  gaze. 

“Men,  we’ve  got  to  blow  that  roof!  That  is  the 
only  way!  Get  into  those  rooms  and  haul  out  the 
picks  and  powder.  Bring  out  the  drills.  It  s  got  to 
be  done.” 

Robert  beckoned  to  the  young  ladies  to  stand  aside 
no  that  the  men  might  work,  and  again  called  to  the 

miners : 

•  Don’t  wait  there!  Don’t  stop  for  anything! 
W*  fve  got  to  stop  this  fire  or  we’re  all  caught.” 


Two  of  the  miners  rushed  down  the  north  entry 
toward  one  of  the  rooms,  while  the  others  still  stood 
there. 

“Get  the  tools!  Get  them  quick!  We’ve  got  to 
stop  this!"  bawled  Bob  again,  this  time  pushing  one 
of  the  younger  miners  on  the  back  to  hasten  him 
down  the  entry. 

Gradually  the  realization  of  the  danger  came  upon 
the  workers  and  they  ran  through  the  entry,  into 
one  room  after  the  other,  seeking  for  tools. 

“Help!  Say!  Hi,  there!”  cried  one  voice,  as  a 
miner  ran  out  of  the  room  in  which  Stanton  and 
Rogers  worked.  “Newton!  Newton!  Come  up 
here,  quick!  They’re  all  caught!" 

Bob  turned  and  looked  up  the  entry  to  see  what 
was  the  trouble: 

A  miner  was  running  toward  him,  his  lamp  skip¬ 
ping  up  and  down  as  the  fellow  leaped  over  chunks 
of  coal  and  the  ties  of  the  tracks. 

“They’re  all  caught  in  there!  Stanton  and  Rogers 
and  the  old  man!” 

Robert  instantly  darted  down  the  entry  to  meet 
the  miner  and  to  run  to  the  Stanton  room. 

Through  the  opening  he  burst,  stooping  low  to 
dodge  the  scantlings  and  supports.  There  on  the 
floor  of  the  room,  covered  with  dust  and  small  pieces 
of  coal,  lay  three  men — Stanton,  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Merlin. 

The  girls,  sensing  danger  of  some  kind,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  Robert  had  leaped  away  to  be  of  help,  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  entering  the  room  by  stooping  low, 
though  knocking  their  heads  against  the  supports 
'  first. 

“Mr.  Merlin!  Mr.  Merlin!"  Robert  was  calling  to 
the  man,  as  he  partially  lifted  him  from  the  pros¬ 
trate  position  in  the  coal  dust. 

The  man  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  Robert  saw 
that  the  hair  had  been  singed,  the  gray  hair  of  the 
old  operator. 

Lifting  him  as  well  as  he  could,  he  tried  to  make 
i  his  way  out  of  the  room.  One  of  the  miners  ofFered 
to  give  air,  and  the  two  carried  the  operator  out  to 
the  north  entry  and  laid  him  on  the  tracks. 

“Get  some  water!  Get  some  water,  quick!  Get 
my  can  there  in  the  seventh  to  the  right!*"  cried  Rob¬ 
ert,  pointing  to  his  room  and  urging  the  miner  to 
move  quickly. 

The  fellow  ran  toward  Robert’s  room,  while  Jim 
j  Norcross  went  into  the  room  of  Stanton  to  drag 
out  the  others. 

Swinging  Robert’s  lunch-pail,  with  the  water-cup 
at  its  top,  the  miner  ran  down  the  entry  and  stopped 
where  Robert  was  chafing  the  old  man’s  wrists. 

“Get  the  cup  out!  Get  it  out  and  pour  some  on 
his  forehead!  That’s  the  idea!"  spoke  Robert,  chaf¬ 
ing  the  wrists  all  the  time  and  trying  the  various 
tricks  to  bring  the  man  back  to  consciousness. 

“Hi,  there!  The  fire’s  spreading!  It’s  spread¬ 
ing!”  cried  several  of  the  miners  who  had  remained 
at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  main  entries. 

(To  be  continued). 
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dares.  For  the  past  two  weeks,  he  says,  his  farm 
has  been  overrun  with  wild  crows.  His  tame  crow 
flies  into  the  woods,  perches  itself  upon  a  limb  of  a 
tree,  caws  a. few  times  and  soon  the  tree  is  full  of 
crows.  Then  the  tame  crow  flies  home,  followed  by 
the  wild  ones.  Tixel  says  he  has  no  objection  to  the 
crow  bringing  home  its  brothers,  but  when  it  coaxed 
them  into  his  barn  and  they  began  to  banquet  on  his 
oats,  corn  and  wheat  it  is  more  than  he  can  stand. 
He  will  give  the  crow  one  more  chance  and  if  it  does 
not  stop  its  performance  off  goes  its  head. 

Tixel  says  he  has  shot  close  to  100  crows  in  his 
barn,  but  it  docs  not  deplete  their  ranks.  They  have 
eaten  at  least  ten  bushels  of  grain,  he  declares. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

“Why,  Willie,”  said  his  teacher,  “what  makes  your 
hair  so  red?”  “Aw,  I  just  had  scarlet  fever  and  it 
settled  in  me  head.” 


GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

“I’ve  broken  my  leg,’’  yelled  Jasper  Poltis,  as  he 
fell  to  the  street  at  Columbus,  O.  Two  dops  saw 
Poltis  fall  and  heard  his  cries.  They  called  the  po¬ 
lice  ambulance  and  hustled  him  to  his  home.  All 
the  way  the  man  with  the  broken  leg  talked  with  the 
officers.  “Funny  how  a  man  with  a  broken  leg  can 
be  so  jolly,"  remarked  one  of  the  cops.  k,It  was  my 
wooden  leg,”  said  Poltis. 


He — So  your  married  life  is  nV>t  happy  ?  Well,  you 
have  my  regrets.  She — Oh,  I  don’t  need  them;  I 
have  enough  of  my  own. 


He — Mrs.  Wise  seems  to  understand  how  to  man¬ 
age  her  husband  prety  well.  She — Yes.  She  lets 
him  have  her  own  way  in  everything. 


One  of  the  largest  purely  freight  ships  in  exist¬ 
ence  is  the  Troy,  which  formerly  was  operated  by 
the  Atlantic  Transportation  Line.  Her  beam  is  75 
feet  and  she  is  between  600  and  700  feet  in  length. 
The  vessel  is  now  at  the  Fletcher  yards  in  Hoboken, 
where  she  is  being  converted  into  a  troop-carrying 
ship.  The  work  is  said  to  involve  the  construction 
of  10,000  bunks.  This  great  number  is  possible  only 
if  the  whole  of  the  space  on  the  various  decks  is  de¬ 
voted  to  troop  carrying.  The  vessel  is  controlled  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 


Again  an  attempt  is  to  be  made,  according  to 
well-founded  reports,  to  manufacture  and  market  a 
small  car  to-  sell  at  considerably  less  than  the  price 
of  any  autoinobile  now  available.  A  manufacturer 
whose  name  is  known  the  world  over  in  connection 
with  low-priced  machines  is  said  to  have  designed 
a  little  car  and  to  have  expressed  his  intention  of 
forming  a  liberally  capitalized  company  to  build  it. 
The  selling  price  is  tentatively  placed  at  something 
between  $250  and  $350.  Highly  standardized  quan¬ 
tity  of  production  methods  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  proposed  automobile. 


Last  August  Simon  Tixel  of  Platt'  Centre,  N.  Y., 
while  working  in  the  woods  caught  a  young  crow. 
He  brought  it  home  and  it  became  very  tame  and  a 
great  pet,  but  its  life  is  now  in  jeopardy,  Tixel  de- 


Mrs.  Summers — I  never  knew  my  husband  to  tell 
me  a  lie  in  his  life.  Mrs.  Winters — Gracious!  Doesn’t 
he  ever  go  any  place  where  there’s  fishing? 


Singleton-,— In  her  girlhood  days  your  wife  was 
pressed  of  a  very  sunny  disposition.  Has  she  any 
of  it  yet?  Longwood — Well — er — enough  to  make 
things  warm  for  me  occasionally. 


Bobbie — Pa,  is  it  really  true  that  when  you  lick  me 
it  hurts  you  more’n  it  does  me?  Father — Yes, 
Robert.  Bobbie — Then  here’s  where  we  get  the  mis¬ 
chief.  I  threw  the  cat  down  the  well,  an’  ma’s  goin’ 
to  tell  you  on  me. 


Mrs.  Greene — I  saw  that  cook  of  yours  coming  out 
of  your  front  door  last  Sunday.  Mrs.  Brown— Yes ; 
she  gives  tone  to  the  establishment,  she  dresses  so 
well,  you  know.  I’m  not  given  to  clothes  myself,  and 
so  I  go  out  at  the  back  door,  and  in  that  way  do  not 
bring  discredit  upon  the  house. 


Kindly  Old  Gentleman — Why  do  you  carry  that 
umbrella,  little  boy?  It’s  not  raining.  “No,  sir.” 
“And  the  sun’s  not  shining?”  “No,  sir.”  “Then 
why  do  you  carry  it?”  “Well,  when  it’s  raining  pa 
wants  it,  and  when  the  sun’s  shining  ma  wants  it,  and 

it  s  only  this  kinder  weather  I  can  get  to  use  it  at 
all.” 
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.  GOOD  READING 


FRENCH  GET  A  75-MILE 'GUN 
A  dispatch  from  Paris  states  that  the  Germans 
have  agreed  to  hand  over  to  the  French  one  of  the 
75-mile  guns  which  bombarded  Paris.  Following 
its  transfer  the  French  authorities  will  doubtless 
publish  full  particulars  of  this  much-advertised 
weapon,  and  we  shall  know  whether  it  was  a  new 
design  from  the  ground  up  or  whether  it  consisted 
of  a  50-caliber  naval  15-inch  gun  with  a  liner  re- 
dueing  the  caliber  to  8.2. 


‘‘REACHING  DOWN” 

The  Salvation  Army  is  based  upon  kindliness.  It 
-reaches  down”  and  helps  to  his  feet  the  man  who 
has  fallen.  It  has  built  its  house  in  the  street  of 
poverty  and  has  cast  its  lot  with  the  friendless,  the 
homeless,  the  weak  and  the  lowly. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  known  to  the  poor  and  the 
wretched  of  sixty-one  countries;  it  speaks  thirty- 
seven  languages.  It  is  found  on  the  battlefield  and 
in  time  of  peace  it  is  found  wherever  men  and  women 
suffer.  It  is  loved  because  it  knows  how  to  “reach 
do*vn.” 

Will  you  “reach  down”  to  help  it  carry  on  its  work 
in  America?  Refuse — and  you  turn  yotir  back  upon 
the  unfortunate  in  your  own  country. 

The  Salvation  Army  Home  Service  Fund — May 

19-26. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 
The  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  Magellan,  who  landed  at  Jemonjol,  now 
Malhou,  an  islet  in  the  strait  between  Samar  and 
Dinagrat,  398  years  ago.  Afterward  he  discovered 
other  islands  of  the  group,  which  he  called  the  St. 
Lazarus  Islands.  He  was  killed  by  the  natives  of  the 
Island  of  Mactan  on  April  27  of  the  same  year. 
Both  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  claimed  the 
islands,  the  former  calling  them  the  Isles  de  Poni- 
ente,  and  the  latter  bestowing  the  name  of  Islas  de 
Oriente  upon  their  discovery.  Spain  eventually 
made  good  her  claim  and  held  the  islands  until  they 
were  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1899  for  $20,000,- 
000.  For  a  brief  period,  between  1762  and  1764, 
the  city  of  Manila  was  held  by  the  English,  but  they 
surrendered  it  to  Spain  upon  payment  of  a  ransom 
of  $5,000,000. 


BIBLE  SAVEP  LIFE 
A  little  green  Bible,  which  was  given  him  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Enoch  Palm,  when  he  went  to  war  and 
which  he  carried  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  vest, 
gaved  the  life  of  Corporal  William  Palm  of  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.,  who  returned  home  recently  from  overseas 
with  two  wound  stripes  and  a  series  of  stories  about 
his  adventures  in  the  Argonne  woods. 


“The  shells  were  coming  over  real  lively,”  de- 
lared  Corporal  Palm  in  relating  his  narrow  escape, 
and  I  was  hunting  for  a  nice  comfortable  shell  hole. 
I  spied  one  and  saw  a  dead  soldier  in  it.  It  is  re¬ 
garded  as  bad  luck  to  take  refuge  in  a  shell  hole 
where  there  are  dead,  so  I  looked  further.  Just 
as  I  leaned  over  to  peep  into  another  one  a  bullet 
struck  me.  It  ploughed  through  the  book  and  ex¬ 
ploded.  While  it  wounded  me,  the  book  had  deflected 
it  so  that  it  did  not  penetrate  far.  The  fact  that  I 
leaned  over  just  at  the  right  moment  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  book  saved  me  from  getting  a  place  be¬ 
neath  the  daisies.” 


REVIVAL  OF  GOLD  MINING  IN  ALASKA 

Present  indications  point  to  a  revival  of  gold  min¬ 
ing  in  Alaska  that  should  make  new  records  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  new  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
recent  months  and  numerous  stampedes  have  taken 
place  during  the  winter. 

An  extensive  discovery  in  the  Salcha  country, 
made  by  Frank  Lawson,  discoverer  of  American 
bench  on  Bonanza  creek,  near  Lawson,  is  creating  a 
great  deal  of  excitement.  Its  extent  and  richness 
will  be  startling  if  rumor  is  not  exaggerating  be¬ 
yond  all  precedent. 

New  gold  discoveries  have  also  been  made  recently 
on  Eva  and  Moose  creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Nenana 
river,  and  another  of  but  slightly  less  importance 
on  Hosannah  creek.  „  . 

An  unfailing  sign  that  something  new  is  about  to 
be  disclosed  is  a  large  movement  of  prospectors  into 
the  hills  in  the  Bonnifield  district. 

Most  rich  gold  finds  in  Alaska  are  adjacent  to 
waterways.  Prospectors  have  never  ventured,  as  a 
class,  far  from  open  avenues  of  communication,  as 
discoveries  would  be  largely  valueless  unless  fuel 
and  supplies  could  be  had. 

The  general  belief  among  Alaska  miners  is  that 
the  really  great  gold  strikes  are  yet  to  be  made, 
and  that  these  will  be  made  in  the  interior  after 
the  government  railroad  becomes  available  for  the 
transportation  of  machinery  and  supplies. 

Big  rich  strikes  are  startling  and  produce  spec¬ 
tacular  results,  but  the  great  and  permanent  gold 
output  in  Alaska  for  the  future  will  come  from  the 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  low  grade  alluvial  de¬ 
posits  that  will  be  worked  by  dredging  and  hydrau- 
licking  when  equipment  can  be  gotten  to  them.  Also 
large  numbers  of  big  quartz  propositions  will  be¬ 
come  immediately  productive  when  transportation  is 
available.  But,  independently  of  that,  the  coming 
season  will  show  a  marked  increase  of  gold  output 
over  any  of  the  past  few  years. 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


NEW  THINGS 


To  enable  those  unacquainted 
with  any  sign  language  to  con¬ 
verse  with  deaf  mutes  a  French¬ 
man  has  invented  a  device  re¬ 
sembling  a  typewriter  which 
raises  letters  to  spell  words  as 

keys  are  pressed. 

*  *  * 

A  patent  has  been  granted  a 
Detroit  inventor  for  a  captive 
balloon  that  is  inflated  with  an¬ 
imated  by  an  electric  heater  car¬ 
ried  in  its  basket  and  connected 
with  a  current  supply  on  the 
ground. 

*  *  * 

So  a  rifleman  can  see  where 

his  bullets  go  an  Ohio  man  has 

brought  out  a  target  which, 

when  penetrated,  extinguishes 

all  lights  in  front  of  it  and  shows 

a  light  from  the  back  through 

the  bullet  hole. 

*  *  * 

French  plans  for  making  the 
Rhone  River  navigable  from 
Switzerland  to  Marseilles  con¬ 
template  the  use  of  locks,  from 
which  could  be  produced  hydro¬ 
electric  power  that  would  largely 
pay  for  the  investment. 

*  *  * 

After  lengthy  experimenting 
New  Zealand  government  chem¬ 
ists  have  succeeded  in  separating 


dirt  from  kauri  gum  and  increas¬ 
ing  its  yield  of  oil,  largely  used 

in  varnish  making. 

*  *  * 

Bellows  inclosed  in  an  electric 
flashlight  by  a  Connecticut  in¬ 
ventor  automatically  cuts  off  the 
current  a  minute  after  it  has 
been  switched  on  to  save  ex¬ 
hausting  the  battery. 

*  *  * 

Acetylene  is  expected  to  come 

into  general  use  for  lighting  in 

Denmark,  as  the  government  has 

named  a  commission  to  pass 

upon  lamps  sold  and  carbide  is 

easily  obtained  from  Norway. 

*  *  * 

For  motor  trucks  a  fender  has 
been  invented  that  is  so  mounted 
on  springs  as  to  lessen  the  shock 
to  persons  it  may  happen  to 
strike  and  to  push  them  away 

from  in  front  of  the  wheels. 

*  *  * 

A  large  Chicago  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theater  is  equipped  with 
loud  speaking  telephones,  trans¬ 
mitters  being  distributed  so  that 
the  manager  in  his  office  can 
hear  patrons’  comments  on  pic¬ 
tures  shown. 

*  *  * 

A  sand  sprinkling  device  for 
slippery  streets,  which  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  street  sweeping  ma¬ 
chines,  has  been  invented  by  a 

Californian. 


Boys,  Make  Money  Repairing  Leaks. 

■i..d  l«.kl  ln.Uotlr  In  Dll  DUn.1).,  rrm.lu-M.,  • 
hot  ..Ur  w,.  .t.  I*.  .oM.r,  cm.n t  or  rW.U  X n 

Sud  for  iu.pl*  b.l,  10c;  *11  36c-  P  P^  “*  _ 


$ 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 

$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  HundredB  of 
Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep  ALL  old 
Money.  You  may  have  Loins  f,ir  New 
Large  Premium.  Send  10c.  for 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  *  «>• 
Get  Posted  at  Once. 


FUN 


AND  AMUSEMENT 

OH,  ROY!  ANYBODY  CAN 
NOW  IMITATE  BIRDS, 
FOWLS,  ANIMALS,  STEAM¬ 
BOAT  WHISTLES,  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS,  ETC.,  with 
mouth  and  hands.  New  book, 
“Mimicry  simplified"  (illus¬ 
trated),  reveals  how.  Surpris¬ 
ingly  easy.  37  imitations 
complete,  25  cents,  postpaid. 
Address  all  orders  to 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  Dept.  5, 
Mn  l«r»  W.  23d  St..  N.  Y. 


RUBBER  VACUUM  SUCKERS. 

The  latest  novelty  out!  Dishes  and  plates 
will  stick  to  the  table,  cups  to  the  saucers 
like  glue.  Put  one  under  a  glass  and  then 
try  to  lift  it.  You  can’t.  Lots  of  fun. 
Always  put  it  on  a  smooth  surface  and  wet 
the  rubber.  Many  other  tricks  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  this  novelty. 

Price,  12  cts.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 


DIAMOND  SQUIRT  RING. 

A  handsome  Gilt  ring 
set  with  a  brilliant,  a 
close  imitation  of  a  dia¬ 
mond.  Connected  with 
the  ring  is  a  small  rub¬ 
ber  ball  filled  with 
water,  which  is  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand.  As  your 
friend  is  admiring  the 
stone  in  your  ling,  a 
gentle  pressure  on  the 
ball  will  throw  a  small, 
stream  of  water  into  his 
face.  The  ball  can  be 
Instantly  tilled  by  immersing  it  in  water, 
when  you  are  ready  for  your  next  victim. 
The  ball  is  entirely  hidden  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand,  and  only  the  ring  is  seen. 

Price  25  cents,  bv  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klj  n.  N.  Y. 


“Moving  Picture  stories” 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players 


PRICE  SIX  CENTS  PER  COPY 

THE  BEST  FILM  MAGAZINE  ON  EARTH 

32  Pages  of  Reading.  Magnificent  Colored  Cover  Portraits 
of  Prominent  Performers.  Out  Every  Friday. 

Each  number  contains  Five  Stories  of  the  Best  Films  on  the 
Screens — Elegant  Half-tone  Scenes  from  the  Plays — Interesting 
Articles  About  Prominent  People  in  the  Films— Doings  of 
Actors  and  Actresses  in  the  Studios  and  While  Picture-making — 
Lessons  in  Sceuurio  Writing. 

THIS  LITTLE  MAGAZINE  GIVES  YOU  MORE  FOR  YOUR 
MONEY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SIMILAR  PUB¬ 
LICATION  ON  THE  MARKET! 

Its  authors  are  the  very  best  that  money  can  procure;  its 
profuse  illustrations  are  exquisite,  and  its  special  articles  are  by 
the  greatest  experts  in  their  particular  line. 

Buy  a  copy  Now  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  6  cents  in 
money  or  postage  stumps,  and  we  will  mail  you  any  number 
you  desire. 


HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Pub.,  166  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


“MYSTERY  MAGAZINE” 

PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY.  10  CENTS  A  COPY 

Handsome  Colored  Covers — 48  Pages  of  Reading — Great 
Authors — Famous  Artists — Fine  Presswork 


by  Edith  Sessions 


DETEC- 

Leoiiard 


It  contains  exciting  and  mysterious  detective  stories,  sketches, 
novelettes,  serials  and  a  large  amount  of  other  intere-ting  matter! 
Order  a  copy  from  this  list. 

- LATEST  ISSUES - 

No. 

DOOR. 

Tupper. 

30  THE  GAME  OF 
TIVE  CARE W,  by 
Jerome. 

31  LAW-MAKER  AND  LAW¬ 
BREAKER,  by  Beulah 
Poy  liter. 

32  Til E  COUNTERFEIT 
HEIRESS,  by  Inspector  J. 
Harrigau. 

33  TRACKED  TO  CHINA,  by 
Chief  Roger  O'Brien. 

34  AFTER  THE  GERMAN 
SPIES,  by  May  Halsey  Mil¬ 
ler. 

35  THE  CLUE  IN  THE  BOX. 
iV.exander 


No. 

22  THE  HAUNTED  CORRI¬ 

DORS,  by  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  Osborne. 

23  NO  MAN’S  MAN,  by  Max¬ 

well  Smith. 

24  THE  TREVOR  PUZZLE, 

by  T.  C.  Jiarbaiigh. 

25  THE  TRAIL  OF  ROSES,  by 

Edmund  Condon. 

26  THE  HINDOO  VANISHING 

CLUE,  by  Pauline  Carring¬ 
ton  Bouve. 

27  WHO  WAS  GUILTY?  by 

Beulah  Poynter. 

28  THE  EVIL  EYE,  by  Charles 

Fulton  Oursler. 

29  THE  T  II  I  R  T  E  E  N  T  H 


by  Alexander  Douglas. 

The  Famous  Detective  Story  Out  To-day  in  No  36  is 
TRACKED  BY  A  FRENCH  DETECTIVE,”  by  R.  Rcnaud 


FRANK  TOUSEY.  Publisher,  168  \V.  23d  St..  New  York 


CIO 


SAFETY  HAIR  COTTER 

If  w*  mi  iX'IIH  fMr  luttr  y»*a  ttn  cut  rear 
c»b  haw  will  im»  nkAiTiiliiti  inTvasau.  Cuts 
tb#  hair  a* r  dftiwd  I#b*iS.  abort  v»T  loaff. 
I'm#  U>«  mm  ucaly  m  tny  barb  or  in  Qomnmr 
U*  lime.  Mow  mrow*  wirrw  Yaw  eau  cot  tha 
feutdraa  ihur  ml  h»*«#  tm  m  jirtv.  Oau  ha  uic  i  aa  a* 
to  bIiv*  tb«  1  ac#  or  fin»«h  around  tv  u«p!«  or  nock. 
lu«  *.*t  n»  'T  I  mmtm  m  bfetira*  fsrva  Itm  coit  first 
*K'Ct  CW.Y  II.,  kvtrm  ttisoaa  3c  M«k. 

SMITH  4  COl.  Oarnt  2204  *22 ♦  N.Malatad  St..ChiCM» 

SOILS  or  PIMPLES 

A  Maine  Man’s  Generous  Oiler 

I  tin  h*pp»  and  if  you  pro  troubled  with  boils  or 
pirapies  1  want  to  give  you  the  joy  surprise  of  your 
la  life  bj  sending  a  proof  treatment  of  the  wonderfully 
(jours  ir*  natural  healing  elixir  given  me  by  an  Indian 
■  Ai  pay  training  camp.  It  cured  me;  is  working  marvels 
N  for  others.  U>»  not  you  f  Enclose  four  E-cent 
|  a.arups  to  cover  mv  expense  of  this  notice  and  mailing. 
[»  Adur.ss  James  W.  Greely.  305-A,  Portland,  Main#. 

Big  Money,  Raise  Rabbits  for  Us 

Belgian.  New  Zealand,  Flemish  Giants.  We 
sell  stock  nd  pay  J7.U0  pair.  Express 
all  rabbits  raised  lrom  our  “Pure  Bred 
Stock" — Our  Expense.  Contract  and 
literature — 10c. — None  Free. 

I  uited  JFur  and  Produce  Co..  Inc. 
D»pt.  16,  31 


>  3017  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago,  IU. 


The  Boys 


j  Send  for  a  free  sample  copy.  Splendid  stories;  beau- 
iliful  Illustrations;  handsome  covers  in  colors.  The 
Scott  F.  Kedfield  Co.,  2747  Main  St.,  Smetliport,  Pa. 


HEW  SCIENTIFIC  WONDER 


BOYS 

,1  A  magic  t nek 


ULVIH  ONLY.  BIG  FUl. 

Vou  apparently  see  thro 


Stone,  onr  object.  Foe  Ron 


iWVith  aaeh  X  Ray 


Clothes,  Wood, 
one*  la  Hash 


Df*  13. 


NEW  HA  TEW,  COWL 


SHE  WAS  OBESE 

The  shadow  on  this  picture  gives 
.  you  an  idea  how  she  looked  and 
felt.  By  taking  Oil  of  Korein  and 
I  following  the  easy  directions  she  re¬ 
duced  38  pounds  in  three  months. 

Now  she  is  agile,  attractive, 
mentally  aiert  and  in  better 
i  health.  Reliable  anti-fat  self- 
I  Teatment.  Buy  a  small  box 
:  at  the  drug  store.  Oil  of 
■  Korein;  it  comes  *n  capsules. 

Many  women  have  reduced 
easily,  lastingly.  10  to  60  pounds.  Safe  and  pleasan 
method,  endorsed  by  physicians.  For  free  book  of  ad 
vice  (in  plain  wrapper)  write  to  Korein  Co.,  NH-lOf 
p  Statl-n  F.  New  York  City.  Show  this  to  friends 

FREE  TO 

ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 

A  New  Home  Cure  That  Anyone  Can  Us' 
Without  Discomfort  or  Doss  of  Time. 

We  have  a  New  Method  that  cures  Asthmo 
aud  we  want  you  to  try  it  at  our  expensi 
No  matter  whether  your  case  is  of  long 
1  standing  or  recent  development,  whether  i 
is  present  as  occasional  or  chron.c  Astliin: 
you  should  send  for  a  free  trial  of  on 
method.  No  matter  in  what  climate  yo. 
live,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  occup: 
tion.  if  you  are  troubled  with  asthma,  ou 
method  should  relieve  you  promptly. 

We  especially  want  to  send  it  to  thos 
apparently  hopeless  cases,  where  all  form 
of  inhalers,  douches,  opium  preparation 
fumes,  “patent  smokes,’’  etc.,  have  failot 
We  want  to  show  everyone  at  our  own  e>: 
pense.  that  this  new  method  is  designed  t< 
end  all  difficult  breathing,  all  wheezing,  am 
all  those  terrible  paroxysms  at  once  and  foi 
all  time. 

This  free  offer  is  too  important  to  neglect 
a  single  day.  Write  now. ’and  then  begin 
the  method  at  onee.  Send  no  money.  Simply 
mail  eounon  below.  Do  It  Today. 


FREE  ASTHMA  COUPON 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  Room  134F 
Niagara  and  Hudson  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.\ . 

Send  free  trial  of  your  method  to: 


First  of  all — rid  yourself  of  the  delusion  that  a  man  or  woman  must  have 
special  talent  or  genius  to  conceive  good  photoplay  plots.  Not  at  all!  Some 
of  the  greatest  motion  picture  ideas  ever  produced  came  from  people  who 
never  dreamed  that  their  names  would  be  projected  on  the  silver  screen 
- — from  everyday  .people  leading  everyday  lives,  and  without  any  bril¬ 
liant  imagination  to  spur  them  ©n! 

These  people  did  exactly  what  you  can  do.  They  realized  that  no 
one  has  a  monopoly  on  ideas — that  a  really  good  “movie”  plot  is 
worth  just  as  much,  whether  it  comes  from  New  York  or 
New  Mexico — and  that  their  idea,  properly  developed,  might 
be  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  the  most  expert 
writer.  Then  they  proceeded  to  capitalize  their  “movie” 
plots — to  put  them  into  actual,  cashable  form — just  as 
you  can  do  through  the  Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay 
Writing. 

For  Frederick  Palmer — one  of  the  best-known 
screen  authors  in  America — will  take  your  bare 
“movie”  idea,  just  as  it  is — show  you  its  good 
features  and  its  weak  spots — and  help  you  to 
rebuild  it,  if  necessary.  In  short,  you  will 
learn  how  to  develop  your  “movie”  ideas  to 
best  advantage.  You  will  learn  the 
“knack”  of  building  successful  photo¬ 
play  plots — gripping  plots  with  tense 
situations  and  powerful  climaxes — the 


Never  was 
there  such 
a  famine  i  n 
photoplay  ideas. 
Never  were 
such  big  rewards 
held  out  to  new 
writers,  with  new  ideas, 
new  plots,  new  stories! 
Never  was  there  such  a 
chance  to  turn  your  spare 
time  thoughts  into  money! 
The  Palmer  Photoplay  Insti¬ 
tute  is  really  helping  men  and 
women  to  develop  their  “movie” 
plots  into  actual,  usable  photoplay 
material.  That’s  why  it  has  received 
the  only  indorsement  ever  given  a 
scenario  institution  by  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry. 


kind  of  motion  picture  stories  pro¬ 
ducers  are  clamoring  for  today  I 

Is  this  worth  while?  Then, 
write  now  for  our  new  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  “The  Secret 
of  Successful  Photoplay 
Writing”  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation —  sent  free! 

Simply  mail  the 
coupon— today ! 


The  Palmer  Plan  is  NOT  a  mer« 
book  nor  a  “school,”  nor  a  tiresome  cor- 
.  H.ere  respondence  course.  It  is  a  concise, 
ter  from  clean-cut  plan  by  Frederick  Palmer — 
one  of  our  a  recognized  master  of  photoplay  con- 
membersthat  struction — the  man  who  in  9  months 
wrote  52  produced  scenarios  for  “Uni- 


speaks  volumes: 

“Froman  obscure  versal.” 
clerical  position  to 
Assistant  Managing 
Editor  of  one  of  tbe 


Fully  explained  in  our  new  illus- 
...  .  trated  booklet,  “The  Secret  of  Success- 

JaYa^bfyondTy  dream*!  ful  Photoplay  Writing.”  Shows  the 
That  ia  what  I  accomplished  practical  advantages  of  the  Palmer 
in  les»  than  one  year’s  time  Plan — tells  about  our  Personal  Advis- 
throughthePalmerPlanofPho-  ory  servjce  and  Manuscript  Sales  De- 

eible  assistance  to  the  struggling  pbo-  back  Guarantee.  Your  copy  is  waiting 
topluy  writer.” — Vernon  Hoagland.  for  you — and  it’s  free!  Send  for  it  to- 
(Address  on  Request.)  day— Mail  the  coupon  NOW! 


--.G- 


s * 


Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation, 

895  I.  W.  Heilman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new  booklet, 
“The  Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay  Writing.”  Also, 
Special  Supplement  containing  autographed  letters  from 
the  leading  producers,  stars,  directors,  etc. 

Name  . . . . 

St.  and  No . . . 

City -  State- 


Meil  Back  From  War — 
NenWhoWdnt  More  Moitey- 
"  Attention!  ~ 


-  von  can  become  prosperous  and 
independent  Belling  McGonnon  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Your  own  business— profitable, 
pleasant  and  steadily  increasing.  Capital ' 
and  experience  not  required.  No  risk— W9l 
give  full  co-operation  and  .  instructions. 

Can  refer  you  to  hundreds  of  successful  | 
McGonnon  DealerB.  McGonnon  &  Com¬ 
pany  well  known,  financially  strong. 

McGonnon  Products  bought  by  every 
farmhouse  -  Write  Dow  for  full  information 
while  good 
territory  is 
^oyen. 

McConnon  &  Co. 

Dept.  K 
Winona,  Minn. 


MILITARY  AIRSHIP 

AND  PARACHUTE 

Hoyn!  hero'n  thocreat  military 
model  airship.  I-ar^e  5-ft« 
r  «a*  bng  with  Inflater:  also 
parachute  and  dropping;  devlc®. 
„  C®n  drop  '  bomba."  Will  fly  for 

'  miles  a  height  of  1000  ft.  and  can  be  used 
over  and  ov«  r  affair..  Great  ebaore  for  boyi 
>  t<>  atody  aerial  warfare.  Juat  order  12  packaffeaof  Hioiro  per* 
'  famed  Ironing  wax,  aell  at  10c  o  pk».  No  trouble  to  sell* 
Return  money  and  tnl*  wonderful  airr.hlp  la  yoora.  Send  today* 
Wa  trait  you.  3oya,  I  f  you  want  real  aport  aend  for  thia  alrahip, 
BINGO  CO.,  DEPT.  205  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


iieHvenidvouFHEE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  color* 
lend  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
“RANGER”  bicycles,  shown  in 
foil  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  S'L0TS 

\bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 
n  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
[new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
'Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
TIRCC  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals. 
R  I  Ilka  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  ali  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.  No  one  else  can 
offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 
SEND  NO  MONCY  bat  write  today 
for  the  big  new  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

CJinCYCLE  COMPANY 
CHUDept.  H  188  Chicago 

GREENBACKS 

Pack  of  $1,000  Stags  Bills,  lOo. : 
3  packs,  25c.  Send  for  a  pack 
and  show  the  boys  what  a  WAD 
you  carry.  C.  A.  NICHOLS.  Jr., 
Box  90,  Lincoln  Park.  N.  Y. 


SORE  LEGS  HEALED 

Open  Legs.  Ulcers,  Enlarged  Veins,  Eczema  healed 
while  you  work.  Write  for  book  “How  to  Heal  Mj 
Sore  Legs  at  Home.”  Describe  your  case. 

A.  C.  LIEPE.  1457  Groan  Bay  Avenus,  Milwaukee.  Wit. 
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JfieBeit'Cltoy 


In  every  business  there 
is  one  “best  way”  and  that 
way  pays.  So  in  life  in¬ 
surance:  the  best  way  is 
the  up-to-date,  non-agency 
way,  because  it  saves  so 
much  of  the  money  that 
generally  goes  for  agency 
expense.  The  leading  non- 
agency  institution  in  this 
country — the  one  that  thus 
saves  for  you — is  the 


j  Postal  jCife  ,  | 

1  Smumnce  Company  | 


Write  Quick 


I  am  going  to  give  this  regular,  gasoline 
propelled,  motor  driven  automobile  to  some 
boy  oi  girl  just  for  spending  a  little  spans  time  among 
neighbors  andfriend3.  Runs  25  miles  per  hour;  holds 
two  people;  especially  buiit  end  designed  for  boyaand 
girls.  It  looks  like  a  $2CCO.CO  racing  automobile:  has 
up-to-date  wire  wheels:  non-skid  tires;  powerful  gas- 
,  oline  engine;  runs  GO  rriles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  i 
l  It  will  take  you  quickly  and  safely  everywhere.  J 
A  I  also  give  doter.s  of  other  prizes.  Hurry— write  a 
A  quick— at  once  and  I  will  send  you  my  easy  plan  m 
i3&  for  earning  this  $200.00  automobile  and  other  at 


•on  t  send  any  money  but  rush  fm 
our  Name  and  Address  quick  MB 

CY  SEYMOUR  AUTO  CO, 
kDSpt*  408  Batavia.  Illinois 


How  He  Quit  Tobacco 


RESOURCES,  $9,000,000 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $40,000,000 


You  arrange  for  your  Postal  Life  Policy  direct — by  mail  or 
personally  at  the  Company’s  home  office:  you  are  not  bothered  by 
a  life-insurance  agent  nor  misinformed  nor  misled  by  anyone  and 
your  Policy  is  not  saddled  with  yearly  commissions. 

dt  u)iit  pai)  you 

to  arrange  your  insurance  protection  with  the  Postal  Life:  a 
Policy  in  the  “Postal”  safeguards  the  family;  lifts  the  mortgage 
on  the  home;  keeps  the  young  folks  in  school;  ensures  old-age 
independence;  is  safe  when  banks  fail.  And  the  net  cost  is  low. 

You’ll  be  interested  in  finding  out  just  what  the  Company  can 
and  will  do  for  you,  personally. 

Just  write  and  say:  “Mail 
me  life  insurance  particulars  as 
mentioned  in  List  K  and  with - 
out  any  cost  or  obligation  to 


Dividends 
guaranteed 
in  your  Policy 
and  the  Usual  j 
Contingent 
Divid  ends 
Paid  as  Earned 


me. 

And  be  sure  to  give: 

1.  Your  full  name 

2.  Your  occupation 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth 

You’ll  receive  full  official  information 
promptly  by  mail.  No  agent  will  be 
sent.  The  Postac  Life  does  not  em¬ 
ploy  agents.  The  resulting  commission- 
savings  go  to  you  because  you  deal 
direct — the  best  way. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

511  Filth  Avenne,  Cor.  43d  St.,  New  York 


New  Postal  Life  Building 
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Pink  Cameo  Ring  FREE 

Cameos  are  net  in  fine  gold  filled  ring.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  three  years.  To  make  frionus  and  in¬ 
troduce  oar  Magazine  and  Ring  bargains,  send 
I)  eta  for  a  9  months'  subscript  ion, and  this  Ring, 
1,9  ««pt  FREE:  postpaid.  M. 

4-1*  PN.t*%Vh.  5  43d  st-  DeP«- 

ROYAL  RUBY  RING  FREE 

Guaranteed  5  year  ring  Gold’ filled.  .set 
with  Royal  Ruby,  Emerald  or  Amethyst.  To 
roajte  friends  and  introduce  our  Maaazino 
and  'King  Bargains.  send  16  cts.  for  a  9 
months’  ruhscription,  and  this  Ring,  your 
gfe-WMl  bo  scut  FREE,  postpaid.  M.  Me- 


GENUINE — Erertiriirht  Sliver 


-Friendship  Bracelet — G 1  v  e  n 

To  make  friends  and  introduce 
our  Magazine  and  Ring  Bargains, 
send  20  cts.  for  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  and  th.s  bracelet,  to  fit 
your  arm.  any  initial  engraved, 

..  - -  ■  ------  ...  „  will  be  sent  FREE,  postpaid.  M. 

McPhlllip*.  Secy..  615  W.  43d  St.,  C/opt.  2M»  New  York. 


•18  W.  43d  St., 


September  Morn  Ring— Fret, 

he  Beautiful  Raided  Figure  of  the  Young  Girl 
»  a  wonderful  reproduction.  Made  ot  “Ever- 
right  Silver,"  enameled  in  two  colors.  War- 
‘  6  years.  To  make  friends  and  introduce  our 
gains,  send  16  cts.  for  a  9 
id  this  Ring,  your  Fire,  will 
.  M.  Me  Phillips,  Secy.a 


in  two  colors . 

ranted  6  years.  To  make  friends  and  introduce  our 
Magazine  and  Ring  Bari 
months'  subscription,  tun 
bo  sent  FREE,  postpaid 
i  Otpt. 


20-  V  Now  York. 


This  veteran,  S.  B. 
Lamphere,  was  addict¬ 
ed  to  the  excessive  use 
of  tobacco  for  many 
years.  He  wanted  to 
quit,  but  needed  some¬ 
thing  to  help  him. 

He  learned  of  a  free 
book  that  tells  about 
tobacco  habit  and  how 
to  conquer  it  quickly,  easily  and  safely.  In 
a  recent  letter  he  wrrites :  "I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  for  tobacco  any  more.  I  feel  like  a  new 
nan.” 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  this  book  on 
tobacco  habit  smoking  and  chewing  can 
get  if  free,  postpaid,  by  writing  to  Edward 
•!.  Woods,  \W-i03,  Station  F,  New  York 
City.  You  will  be  surprised  aud  pleased. 
Look  for  quieter  nerves,  stronger  heart,  bet¬ 
ter  digestion,  improved  eyesight,  increased 
vigor,  longer  life  and  other  advantages  if 
you  quit  poisoning’  vonrself. 


OH  Boys,  Girls! 

Creat  Sport  with 
CLAXOPHONE 

Voice  Thrower 

Throw  your  voice  under  the 
tuble,  back  ot  a  door,  into  s 
trunk,  desk  in  School,  any  old 
place.  Blsr  Fl'N  fooling  Ped¬ 
dler*.  Policeman,  Friends, 
anybody.  This  Claxophone  is 
^  a  small  device  that  lays  on  your 
tongue  unseen,  always  ready 
fer  use  by  anyone.  Claxophone  with 
full  instructions,  also  Set  of  Secret 
Writing  Trick*,  all  sent  for 
one  dime  Write  at  once  to  IU« 

CLAXO  TRICK  CO.; 

Dept.S  New  Haven,  Conn. 


INVISIBLE 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

GENUINE  Photo's  of  women 
in  different  poses.  When  receiv¬ 
ed  through  the  mail  they  aeem 
pieces  of  Blank  Paper  but  in 
«  few  seconds  and  at  no  cost  to 
you,  they  can  be  turned  into  real 
Photographs.  Boys!  They  .re 
classy  Pictuies.  We  send  yoa 
3  for  1 0  cts  by  mail.  10  for  86  ct 
No  2  alike.  Crown  Nov.  Co. 


«ET7  DGCBLJf  ACTION  BART 
Bmallest,  NeM*9t  Prac¬ 
tical  Revolver  made. 

I)  ot  I  go  ed 
Chiefly  tor 
I<a  lie*  end 
Autoiuobllo. 
ibis. 

Ideal  horn*  ftetAl 
J2  calibre.  6  ebatubera. 

Bert  steel,  Nickel  pUted. 

Cvenr  o.is  tested  st  factory. 

Price  by  injured  mail  $3 


lUasmiLKSS  RKVOLYKR 

Aooidootal  di^oharg* 

tie.  and  eafeet,  quickset 
firing.  Yfb«D  you  need 
a  custol  ycu  ned 
it  bad  and  quick, 
at  every  eeoond 
count*.  Every 
lady  %nd  suwxtio- 
blliet  should  have 
ot  e;  there  is  ne 
better  or  eat« 
made. 

98  £«g  Catalog  Free. 


BATES  GUN  CO.,  Ds.pt.  7  .  Murosi.Mass 


You  Never  Saw 

a  Bald  Endian 


\ou  see  a  great  many  men— all  ages 
—who  are  losing-  their  hair.  Some  are 
bald  already.  You  see  women,  too, 
whose  hair  is  thin. 

But  you  never  saw  a  bald  Indian! 

Let  me  tell  you  why. 

^  hen  I  was  almost  bald,  my  travels 
brought  me  in  contact  with  an  o!d  med¬ 
icine  man  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

This  venerable  sage,  highly  respected 
among  the  Cherokees  for  his  mysterious 
knowledge,  told  me  that  he  could  put 
something  upon  my  scalp  to  make  the 
hair  grow. 

Although  lacking  in  faith,  I  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  make  the  test.  He  rubbed  a 
little  ointment  from  a  stone  jar  upon 
my  head.  He  gave  me  some  of  this 
peculiar  pomade  and  told  me  to  put 
some  on,  twice  daily. 

To  my  extreme  pleasure,  a  light  down 
soon  appeared  upon  the  bald  part  and 
this  developed  gradually  into  a  growth 
of  hair.  The  hair  grew  steadily.  I  was 
soon  able  to  brush  it — then  to  comb  it. 


Never  has  my  hair  ceased  growing 
j  healthily  since  the  old  Cherokee  savant 
gave  me  that  ointment.  I  am  66  years 
old  and  go  to  the  barber’s  for  a  hair 
cut  each  month. 

From  the  Indian  wizard  I  obtained 
the  redos  for  this  cosmetic  and  had  it 
modernized  by  an  expert  chemist  so 
that  a  druggist  can  supply  it. 

If  you  have  dandruff,  or  if  your  hair 
is  becoming  thin,  or  is  falling  out,  or  if 
you  are  bald,  you  had  better  trv  this 
wonderful  ointment  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  mail  you  the  recipe  free  of 
cost  if  you  write  to  me.  /  Tell  this  to 
your  friends — men  and  women.  My  ad¬ 
dress  is:  John  Hart  Brittain,  BD-103, 
150  East  Thirty-second  St.,  New  York 
City.  If  you  would  like  a  proof  box  of 
the  ointment,  enclose  10  cents,  silver 
or  stamps. 

Now  you  understand  why  you  see  no 
bald  Indians.  They  know  what  to  do 
to  keep  a  good  hair  growth. 


Persons!  To  Rheumatics 

I  want  a  letter  from  every  man  and  woman  in  America  afflicted  with 
Rheumatism.  Lumbago  or  Neuralgia,  giving  me  their  name  and  address, 
so  i  can  send  each  one  Free  /J  One  Dollar  Bottle  of  my  Rheumatic 
Remedy.  I  want  to  convince  every  Rheumatic  sufferer  at  my  expense  tha  t 
my  Rheumatic  Remedy  does  what  thousands  of  so-called  remeuies  ha  ve 
failed  to  accomplish— ACTUALLY  CUBES  RHEUMATISM.  I 
know  it  does.  1  am  sure  of  it  and  I  want  every  Rheumatic  sufferer  to 
know  it  and  be  sure  of  it.  before  giving  mo  a  penny  profit.  You  cannot 
coax  Rheumatism  out  through  t„e  feet  or  skin  with  plasters  or  cunning 
metal  contrivances.  You  cannot  tease  it  out  with  liniments,  electricity 
or  magnetism.  You  cannot  Imagine  it  out  with  mental  science.  You 
Must  Drive  ft  Out.  It  is  in  the  blood  and  yoif  must  Go  After  It  and 
Get  It.  This  is  just  what  Kuhn’s  Rheumatic  Remedy  does  and  that’s 
why  it  cures  Rheumatism.  Rheumatism  is  Uric  Acid  and  Uric  Acid  and  Kuhn’s  Rheumatic 
Remedy  cannot  live  together  in  the  same  blood.  The  Rheumatism  has  to  go  and  It  does 
go.  My  Remedy  curas  the  sharp,  shooting  pains,  the  dull,  aching  muscles,  the  hot,  throbbing, 
swollen  limbs,  and  cramped,  stiffened,  useless  joints,  and  euros  them  quickly. 

i  CAN  PROVE  ST  ALL  TO  YOU 

If  you  will  only  let  me  do  it.  I  will  prove  much  in  One  Week,  if  you  will  only  write  and  ask  my 
Company  to  send  you  a  dollar  bottle  FREE  according  to  the  following  offer.  I  don’t  care  what 
form  of  Rheumatism  you  have  or  how  long  you  have  had  it. 

I  don’t  care  what  other  remedies  you  have  used.  If  you 
have  not  used  mine  you  don't  know  what  a  real  Rheumatic 
Remedy  will  do.  Read  oiler  below  and  write  today. 

A  FULL-SIZED  $1.00  BOTTLE  FREE! 

We  want  you  to  try  Kuhn’s  Rheumatic  Remedy,  to  learn  for  yourself  that  Rheumatism  can  be 
cured  and  we  want  no  profit  on  the  trial.  A  fair  test  is  all  we  ask.  If  you  find  it  is  curing  your 
Rheumatism  or  Neuralgia,  order  more  to  complete  your  cure  and  thus  give  us  a  profit.  If  it  does 
not  help  you.  that  ends  It.  We  do  not  send  a  small  sample  vial,  containing  oDly  a  thimbleful  and 
of  no  practical  value,  but  a  full-slxed  bottle,  selling  regularly  at  drug-stores  for  One  Dollar 
Each.  This  bottle  is  heavy  and  we  must  pay  Uncle  Sam  to  carry  it  to  your  door.  You  must 
send  us  as  cents  to  pay  postage,  mailing  case  and  pafeking  and  this  full-sized  $1.00  Bottle 
will  be  promptly  sent  to  yon  free,  with  everything  prepaid.  There  will  be  nothing  to  pay 
on  receiptor  later.  Don’t  wait  until  your  H oart-Valvos  are  injured  by  Rheumatic  Poison,  but 
send  today  and  get  a  Dollar  Bottle  free.  Only  one  bottle  free  to  a  family  and  only  to  those  who 
send  the  as  cents  ter  charges.  Address  us  as  followsi 

KUHN  REMEDY  CO..  Dept.  D.  1855  Milwaukee  flve.,  CHICAGO. 


“w  *v**vu*«*  VMvai  *  uou  v  vuio  nuui 


Send  for  my  cook 

Strong  Arms  arid 
Military  Shoulders 

for  25c.,  coin  or  stamr*. 
Illustrated  with  twenty  full-page 
halftone  cuts,  showing  exercises 
that  will  quickly  develop,  beau¬ 
tify  and  gain  great  strength  In 
your  shoulders,  arms  and  hands, 
without  any  apparatus.  Eoual 
to  Any  Mall  Courts  on  Strength. 

MUSCLE  BUILDER 

A  steel  spring  exerciser  and  chest 
expander  with  a  complete  course 
of  twenty-four  selected  exercises 
for  developing  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body  It  is  equal  to  any 
%*A0  exerciser.  M  >  price  fer  • 
short  time  only  |2 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
17*7  Barker  Building 
127  W.  42d  8t.,  New  York 


these 

FREE 

Secret  lock¬ 
et  and  Neck 
Chain,  Pen- 
d  a  n  t  and 
Neck  Chain, 

Imitation  Wrist  Watch 
adjustable  leather  strap 
buckle  and  these  four  love¬ 
ly  Kings.  All  given  Free 
anyone  for  selling  only 
of  our  Jewelry  Novelties 
10c  each.  Fresh  from  factory. 

Be  in  fashion. 

C.  E.  DALE  MEG.  CO. 

Provides#*.  R,  I. 


DOUBLE  CHIN 

by  using  oil  of  korein,  and  following  direc¬ 
tions  therewith.  Buy  at  tbe  drug  store. 


US.  CONGRESSMAN 
OUICKLY  FINDS 
STOMACH  RELIEF 


1  '  gold  ' ' ' " 

4“ Fines*  Than  a  Diamond’ 

*  R.  IT.  G.  of  Carlisle  Pa  ,  writes:  '*1  like  my  Lachnit*  ring 

Vi  better  every  time  1  look  at  it.  1  think  it  is  finer  than  a 
genuine  diamond.’ 

H  Ciimd  Mrs  Mnnnv  Just  send  your  name  and  finger 
i  WOiflOIlGy  eize,  wo’llsendaLarbnitering. 

"  set  in  solid  gold,  prepaid,  to  your  home;  when  it  comes 
i  deposit  $4.75  with  the  postman,  and  wear  the  ring  10  full 

1  days.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  friends  can  tell  it  from  a 
■j  diamond,  send  it  back.  If  you  return  the  ring  in  ten 
£  days  we  will  return  your  deposit..  If  you  decide  to  keep 
j  it,  send  $2  50  a  month  until  $18.75  is  paid. 

,  U/'rifiO  TVwlaV  £*nd  your  name  now.  Tell  us  which 
i,  Write  lUUdj  of  the  solid  gold  rings  yon  wish 
-1  [ladies’  or  men’s).  He  sure  to  send  your  finger  sire. 

J  Harold Lacbroan Co.,  12 N. Michigan Av., Dept. 2886.  Chicago 

Joseph  Taggart,  M.  C.,  from  Kansas, 
Declares  EATONIC  Best  for 
Indigestion  He  Ever  Used. 


A  congressman  hears  many 
arguments  for  and  against 
different  propositions.  His 
mind  is  open  to  conviction, 
but  before  be  casts  his 
vote  on  any  measure  he 
insists  upon  evidence  that, 
on  its  own  weight,  carries 
conviction 

In  the  case  of  “EATONIC” 
Joseph  Taggart,  Congress¬ 
man  from  the  2nd  District, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  decid¬ 
ed  that  a  trial  of  the  rem¬ 
edy,  itself,  would  furaisb 
the  most  conclusive  proof.  Read  his  decision. 


One  box  of  EATONIC  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical.  It  is  the  best  remedy  I  have 
(  ever  tried  for  indigestion. 

Respectfully. 

JOSEPH  TAGGART, 

M.  C.  2d  Kansas  Dist.,  Kansas  City,  Kand.” 

Nearly  all  stomach  trouble  is  caused  by  too 
much  acid  in  the  stomach. 

EATONIC  neutralizes  the  excess  acidity  and 
enable  you  to  eat  what  you  like  and  digest 
what  you  eat  in  comfort.  It  keeps  the  stom¬ 
ach  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

Here’s  the  secret:  EATONIC  drives  the  gas 
out  of  the  body— and  the  bloat  goes  with  it. 
Costs  only  a  cent  or  two  a  day  to  use  it.  Get  a 
box  today  from  your  druggist. 

Drint  Habit 

Fo'r  the  good  of  those  who  are  victims, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the „d  rink  habit,  I 
have  written  and  published  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  illustrated  book  which  describes  how  I 
was  freed  completely  from  the  cravings,  and 
for  several  years  I  have  not  had  any  desire 
to  touch  a  drop  of  anything  alcoholic.  My 
book  contains  information  by  following 
which  thousands  of  drinkers  have  admittedly 
been  saved. 

Many  men  who  do  not  want  to  be  freed 
of  drink  curse  have  been  secretly  saved  by 
wives,  mothers  or  sisters.  They  did  not 
realize  what  was  happening  until  they 
found  all  desire  had  left  them — they  couldn’t 
drink  any  more  whisky  or  beer — then  they 
rejoiced  at  having  been  saved.  My  book 
has  been  proven  many  times  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  a  multitude  of  families. 
Praised  by  physicians,  judges,  editors, 
clergymen  and  legions  of  others.  Don’t  lose 
this  notice;  it  may  not  appear  again.  Simply 
write:  Edw.  j.  Woods,  WN-103,  Station  F, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  you  will  soon  receive 
the  FREE  hook  of  valuable  information  in 
plain  wrapper,  and  happiness  may  soon  be 
yours.  Correspondence  confidential. 


„  sent PKEl£j>o»tp»ld. 

•  AS  W.  43d  St.,  Dept.  1U-F,  York 


G010  FILLED  FlAS  HIND  FREE. 

Flagl*  enameled  Red.  White  and  Blue. 

He  Patriotic.  Wear  the  Colors.  To  make 
friends  and  introduce  our  Magazine  -mil, King 
Bargains*  send  IB  eta.  for  u  H  months’  sub¬ 
scription^  and  this t  Ring,  you?  size,  will  he 

tv!  .  Mcr 


your  _ _ _ 

flcPhillipS'Secy.. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


1067 

1068 
1060 

1070 

1071 
1078 
1074 

1076 

1077 

1078 
1070 


—LATEST  TSSTT'5  — 

Jack  Wright  and  His  Iron  Clad  Air  Motor;  or.  Searching 

&Z  o^lfe'champlons  of  Co.uu.Oa 

Thotw-C,.,1;;'  King:  ov'ffinU  F.rdlmT.  Wild  West  Ranch. 

\v'ni‘A  Awl'ko^lv'i'lL  tlio  HiKk.v  Boy  Flmuall  V!™ 

Fighting  the  Flames  for  tame  and  lortunt.  By  Lx  lire 

.7 a ok ' f W ' right0 °a n .1  His  Electric  Tricycle;  or  Fighting  the 
Stranglers  of  the  Crimson  Desert.  Bj  Nonanie. 

Sitting  Bull’s  Fast  Shot:  or.  The  \engeance  of  An  India 

Policeman.  By  -Pawnee  Bill.  vtrcferv  of  a 

The  Haunted  House  On  the  Harlem;  or,  1  he  Mystery  or  a 
Missing  Man.  Bv  Howard  Austin 
Claim  or.  The  Boys  of  the  Mountain.  By  las.  <  .  Merritt. 
The  Road  to  Ruin;  or.  The  Snares  and  Temptations  of  *  e 

A  Spy  at*  16? 'or.  Fighting  for  Washington  and  Liberty.  By 

.Tiick  'widghFs  Firing  Torpedo;  or,  'Hie  Black  Demons  of 
Dismal  Swamp.  By  “Noname.” 


1080  High  Ladder  Harry,  (lie  Young  Fireman  of  Freeport  1  or. 
Always  at  the  Top.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

1051  100  Chests  of  Gold:  or.  The  Aztecs  Buried  Secret.  By  Rich¬ 

ard  R.  Montgomery. 

1052  Pat  Malloy  ;  or,  An  Irish  P.oy’s  Pluck  and  Luck. 

1083  Jack  W right  and  His  Electric  Seft  Ghosts;  or,  A  Strange 

Under  Water  Journey.  By  “Noname.” 

1084  Sixty  Mile  Sain;  or,  Bound  to  Be  on  Time.  By  Jas.  C. 

Merritt. 

1085  83  Degrees  North  Latitude;  or.  The  Handwriting  in  the  Ice¬ 

berg.  By  Howard  Austin. 

10SO  Joe,  (lie  Actor’s  Boy;  or,  Famous  at  Fourteen.  By  N.  S. 
Wood. 

1087  Dead  for  5  Years;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Madhouse.  By  Allyn 
,  Draper. 

1088  Broker  Boh;  or,  The  Youngest  Operator  in  Wall  Street.  By 

H.  K.  Shacklefbrd. 

1089  Boy  Pards;  or.  Making  a  Home  on  the  Border.  By  an  Old 

Scout. 

1080  The  Twentv  Doctors;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Coast.  By  Capt. 
Thos.  H.  Wilson 

1091  The  Boy  Cavalry  Scout;  or.  Life  in  the  Saddle.  By  Genl.  Jas. 
A.  Gordon. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 


of  these  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  direct.  Write  out 
and  fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want,  and  the  weeklies  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return 
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OUR  TEN -  CENT  HANP  ^  ©  IC  S 


No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  ANI) 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  garaey  of 
cr  rd  s 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
hook  of  magic  and  card  trieks.  containing 
full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  a’so  the  most  popular  magical 
illusions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magi¬ 
cians  ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of 
this  book. 

No  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles' of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window 
and  hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of 
the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

Ko  4,  HOW  TO  DANCE  Is  the  titl.e  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  bow  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calliug  oft  in  all  popular 
square  dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  Known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of 
dumbbells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  hori¬ 
zontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of 
developing  a  good,  healthy  muscle;  contain¬ 
ing  over  sixty  illustrations.  , 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand  - 
gomelr  illustrated  and  containing  full  in¬ 
structions  for  the  management  and  training 
©f  the  canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  black¬ 
bird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reeding  this  book  of  instructions 
can  master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount 
of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  hook  ever  published. 

No  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  position  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to 
box  without  on  instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LET¬ 
TERS. — A  most  complete  little  book,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter*!, 
and  when  to  usp  them,  giving  specimen  let¬ 
ters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES.— Giving  complete  instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR  BOOK  OF 
ETIQUETTE.— It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  insn  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  t< 


No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com 

piete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  iee-creain,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  1*.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  aD(l  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVE¬ 
NING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide 
ever  published.  It  contains  full  instructions 
about  guias,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping 
and  fishing,  together  with  description  of 
game  and  fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT  — 
Heller's  second  sight  explained  by  bis  for¬ 
mer  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining 
how  ttie  secret  dialogue*  were  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  magician  and  the  hoy  on  the 
stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  Httie  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  T«V  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  instructions 
for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  23.  HOW’  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. 
— Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kiBds 
of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-fire  illustrations.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SATL  AND 
BUILD  A  BOAT. — Fully  illustrated.  Full 
instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  to¬ 
gether  with  Instructions  on  swimming  and 
riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  IIOTT  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK 
OF  RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most 
popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect.  French  dialect.  Yankee  and  Irish  dia¬ 
lect  pieces,  together  with  many  standard 
readings. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES _ 

Everyone  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happi¬ 
ness  or  misery,  wea'th  or  povertv.  You  can 
toll  by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one 
and  be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVEN¬ 
TOR. — Every  boy  should  know  how  inven¬ 
tions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics, 
magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  meedaanics, 
etc. 

No.  20)  HOW  TO  COOK.- One  of  ,  „e  most 
instructive  books  on  -ooking  e**er  published. 
It  ooutnins  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  f'sh. 
game,  and  oysters;  also  rues,  puddings, 
cakes  and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand 
collection  of  recipes. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy, 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAK. 

ER. — Containing  fourteen  illustrations.  gir. 
ing  the  different  positions  requisite  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist. 
Also  containing  gems  from  all  the  popular 
authors  of  prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A 
complete  book.  Full  of  practical  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  85.  HOW’  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 

— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day.  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing 
useful  and  practical  information  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ordinarv  diseases  and  ailments  com¬ 
mon  to  every  family.  Abounding  in  useful 
and  effective  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POUL¬ 
TRY.  PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful 

and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illustrat¬ 
ed. 

No.  40  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET 
TRAPS. — Including  hints  oil  how  to  catch 
moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and 
birds.  Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously 
illustrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — (Containing  a  great 
variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  ROYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAKER.— Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men's  Jokes.  Just  the 
thing  for  home  amusement  and  amateur 
shows. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGTCI AN. 

— Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of 
magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  tb« 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations, 
etc. 

No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  AL¬ 
BUM. — A  grand  collection  of  Album  Verses 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion,  embrac¬ 
ing  Lines  of  Love,  Affection.  Sentiment.  Hu¬ 
mor.  Respect,  and  Condolence,  also  Verses 
Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Weddings. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  ROOK  Some 
thing  new  and  very  instructive.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full 
instructions  for  organizing  an  amateur  min¬ 
strel  troune. 

or  3  for  25c..  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 
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THREE  CHUMS 


A  Weekly  Story  of  the  Adventures  of  Two 

Boys  and  a  Girl. 

14  Three  Chums  ”  is  fast  working  its  way  to  the  top,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  soon  eclipse  all  publications  of  the  same  line.  Its  stories 
are  written  by  the  well-known  author  Harry  Moore,  which  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  each  number  will  be  full  of  original  and 
interesting  incidents. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  MORE. 

Here  is  the  Complete  List  to  Date  : 


1  Three  Chums  at  School;  or,  All  for  One  and  One  for  All. 

L  Three  Chums’  Return;  or.  Back  at  School. 

5  Three  Chums  at  Football;  or,  Hot  Times  on  the  “Gridiron.” 

4  Three  Chums  Defeated;  or,  Ben  Bright’s  Unlucky  Accident. 

5  Three  Chums  Aroused;  or,  Squaring  Accounts  with  Sea- 

bright. 

6  Three  Chums’  Triumph;  or,  Winning  the  Championship. 

7  Three  Chums  Accused;  or,  The  Burning  of  Raymond  Acad¬ 

emy. 

S  Three  Chums  at  Work;  or,  Getting  Ready  for  the  Road. 

0  “Three  Chums’”  Success;  or.  The  First  Production  of  the 
Play. 

10  Three  Chums'  Welcome;  or,  Playing  in  Ben’s  Own  Town. 

11  Three  Chums'  Foe;  or,  The  Reappearance  of  McMaster. 

12  Three  Chums’  Rivals;  or,  Almost  the  Same  Play. 

13  Three  Chums’  Danger;  or,  Playing  to  the  Moonshiners. 

14  Three  Chums’  Despair;  or,  Lost  in  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

13  Three  Chums’  Great  Race;  or,  Bound  to  be  on  Time. 

16  Three  Chums  in  Luck;  or,  Making  Money  Fast. 

17  Three  Chums'  Lark;  or,  Playing  in  the  Backwoods. 

16  Three  Chums'  Risk;  or,  Playing  for  Texas  Cowboys. 

19  Three  Chums’  Scare;  or,  Dorothy’s  Wonderful  Dream. 

20  Three  Chums  in  Denver;  or,  Pleasing  the  Westerners. 

21  Three  Chums’  Courage;  or,  Playing  in  the  Mines. 

22  Three  Chums’  Terrible  Trip:  or,  Exploring  Death  Valley. 

23  'three  Chums  Robbed;  or.  Tracking  the  Stolen  Grip. 

24  Three  Chums’  Nerve;  or,  Playing  at  the  Golden  Gate. 

25  Three  Chums  Captured;  or,  Dorothy  Held  for  Ransom. 

26  Three  Chums’  Great  “Find”;  or  The  Secret  of  the  Cliff 

Dwellers. 

27  Three  Chums  Home  Again;  or,  The  Return  to  School. 

28  Three  Chums’  Hard  Fight;  or,  The  Draw  with  Seabright. 


29  Three  Chums’  Resolve;  or,  Bound  to  Have  Some  Sport. 

30  Three  Chums’  Reputation;  or.  Making  Themselves  Known. 

31  Three  Chums’  “Fun;”  or,  Beating  a  “Swell  Head”  Nine. 

32  Three  Chums’  Great  Game;  or,  A  League  Team  “Shut  Out.” 

33  Three  Chums’  Venture;  or,  Entering  the  League. 

34  Three  Chums’  Great  Task;  or,  The  Tail-End  Team. 

35  Three  Chums’  Succeeding;  or,  Upward  Round  by  Round. 

36  Three  Chums’  Fine  Work;  or.  Worrying  the  Leaders. 

37  Three  Chums  Still  Winning;  or,  Forging  to  the  Front. 

38  Three  Chums’  Great  “Form;  ”  or,  Almost  at  the  Top. 

39  Three  Chums’  Endurance;  or,  A  Neck-and-Neck  Race. 

40  Three  Chums’  Double  Win;  or,  The  Last  Game  and  the 

Championship. 

41  Three  Chums  at  College;  or,  A  Lively  Set  of  Freshmen. 

42  Three  Chums’  Good  Start;  or,  Freshman  Versus  Sophomore. 

43  Three  Chums  &  Co.;  or.  All  Hands  Take  a  Hand. 

14  Three  Chums  Lionized;  or,  Almost  the  Whole  Thing. 

45  Three  Chums’  Colors;  or,  Columbia  5,  Yale  0. 

46  Three  Chums’  Progress;  or.  Getting  on  in  Work  and  Play. 

47  Three  Chums  Worried;  or.  The  Disappearance  of  Little 

Punn. 

48  Three  Chums’  Tug  of  War;  or.  Class  Against  Class. 

49  Three  Chums’  Holiday;  or.  The  Reunion  in  New  York.  * 

50  Three  Chums  Five;  or.  The  Crack  Basket  Ball  Team. 

51  Three  Chums  on  the  Road  Again;  or,  Touring  in  a  Palace 

Car. 

52  Three  Chums  with  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West;  or,  “One  Good 

Turn  Deserves  Another.” 

53  Three  Chums  Exploring;  or,  1000  Miles  Up  the  Amazon. 

54  Three  Chums  in  Egypt;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Pyramids.  « 
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THE  STAGE. 

No.  41.  THU  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK. — Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  05.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Mnldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  Hv  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
Mowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
-cooks. 

No.  37.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  It.  A.  It.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
.art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
^^rjttest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTBRTAIN  AN 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published, 
of  games,  Sports,  card  diversions,  comic 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment, 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  IIOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day.  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches' 
and'wittv  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty -Five,  Rounee,  I’edro  Sanoho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  B.y  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT  ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  IIOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
— Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
with  many  standard  readings. 


EVENING  PARTY— A 
A  complete  compendium 
recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
It  contains  more  for  the 


No.  31.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  render  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible.  . 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE— Giving  rules  for  conducting  de-  ^ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT— The  arts  and  wiles  <?f  flirtation  arc 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  oi 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  jpyng.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one.  /. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  t itle' Wa\  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  'I’ovistAt  .  If»WBtains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquetKybi  ftiOball-rtvTn, and  at  parties, 
how  to  dross,  and  full  directions  for^Mfing  <Aiji  aljjpopular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A*^WnnrTHffe ^tnderito  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  ad\T§\  riil^JmidSliifltuette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesti-i^g  tHu^s  notvyn- 
t rally  known.  ^7/L  HVi 

No.  17.  IIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  insnsictiorfy^  thO  . 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad, >fo.virfg  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  macieqiSu, 

No.  18.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  Ytf  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  \tforld. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels,  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

|£00J^0 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  Animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  evei 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments' in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  lx*  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDlf. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  liandv  books  published 

No.  38.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR. — A  won¬ 
derful  hook,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  <>f  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Con 
tnining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  tit).  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  bow  to  work  it  ; 
also  bow  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADE  I .-  Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard.  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
kno\N  to  l>o  n  (  Moot.  (  ornpilod  and  written  by  Lu  Sonarcus,  author 
of  “Flow  to  Roooino  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in- 
of  bow  to  sain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  bov 
officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Coni- 
author  of  “How  to  Become  a 


struct  ions 
Aea  demy. 

of  grounds  and  buildings, 
should  know  to  become  an 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens, 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.’ 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS., 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square, ^©w  York. 
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